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VOLUME XXX JANUARY, 1951 NUMBER 1 
LYTTON STRACHEY AS A CRITIC OF ELIZABETHAN 
DRAMA - 
By CHARLES RICHARD SANDERS 
Duke University 


The critical side of Lytton Strachey’s mind, like his style, ma- 
tured early. Both his opinions and his manner of expressing them 
gained him a reputation and made him an influence among his 
contemporaries at Cambridge before 1903. Some of his earliest 
and most characteristic essays in criticism he republished in Books 
and Characters (1922) with almost no change in substance and 
only slight changes in style. From first to last, his views on play- 
wrights and plays were clear, definite, and remarkably consistent. 
His mind possessed a basis of criticism which guided him steadily 
as he dealt with highly varied plays and aspects of the drama 
and which prevented even the mask of anonymity behind which 
he usually worked in his early reviews from becoming a tempta- 
tion leading him into eapriciousness and inconsistency. 

To Strachey, both the creative process and the eriticism which 
helps to make it understood were individualistic. His critical © 
theory had much in common with that of the English Romanties 
in the early nineteenth century. He had, of course, great ad- 
miration for the eighteenth century and for Boileau; sometimes 
he wished that ‘‘there were a Boileau once more upon the earth— 
a Boileau who, with his reasonableness, his common sense, and 
his wit, would act as a corrective to the vague and wandering 
spirit which seems to have seized upon so much of the poetry of 
the present day.’ But Boileau, in his own school and on his own 
ground, was ‘‘everywhere beaten ... by no less a master than 
Pope.’’ And Boileau fell far short of the perfect critic, partic- 


1‘¢The Admirable Boileau,’’ Spectator, cr (November 7, 1908), 735-6. This 
and a number of other unsigned reviews and articles contributed to the Spec- 
tator I have been able to identify as Strachey’s partly through the help of 
Mr. James Strachey and partly through the help of the Honorable H. Wilson 
Harris, M. P., present editor of the Spectator, who permitted me to have 
access to a marked file. Mr. James Strachey has very graciously allowed me to 
quote from the contributions to the Spectator. 
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ularly in ‘‘that most dubious and thorny region of speculation— 
aesthetic theory.’’ For Boileau had made a fundamental error. 
‘‘His error lay in supposing that the beauties of simplicity and 
reason were alone compatible with true feeling and sublimity; he 
did not understand that the elaborate might be splendid and that 
the fantastic might be lovely; he mistook a precept which was use- 
ful in his own age for a universal rule.’’? Strachey’s was a catholic 
taste. He believed that the eritie should praise only that which 
was truly excellent but that excellence took many forms and could 
be found in great variety. Furthermore, excellence could be dis- 
cerned only by those gifted with divination. Strachey was quite 
ready to commend Swinburne for eschewing analysis and relying 
upon intuition in his criticism of Shakespeare.* He agreed with 
Coleridge that the creative and the critical powers might often 
be found dwelling together in the same person. ‘‘It is often care- 
lessly assumed that the creative and the critical faculties are 
either actually antagonistic to one another, or so distinet as to 
be mutually exclusive; but the more the facts are examined, the 
more certain it appears that the contrary is the case. In England 
the great school of Dryden and the great school of Wordsworth 
both drew their strength from a profound and searching criti- 
cism.’”* 

The trustworthy dramatic eritie always remembered that good 
drama was art and that art was magic. ‘‘The essence of all art 
is the accomplishment of the impossible. This cannot be done, we 
say; and it 7s done. What has happened? A magician has waved 
his wand.’’> Henee, in an essay on ‘‘The Age of Spenser’’ Strachey 
wrote: ‘The secret springs of art cannot be sounded with a foot- 
rule.’’”® Likewise, the eritie of Milton should not ‘‘look up lati- 
tudes, nor search into history.’’ Unless he had the power to ‘‘dive 
by the spirit sense,’’ all his learning would be in vain. ‘‘The 


2 Ibid. 

3**A Poet on Poets,’’ Spectator, ct (October 3, 1908), 502-3. 

_4** The Age of Corneille,’ Spectator, cur (January 30, 1909), 182-3, a re- 
view of Arthur Tilley’s From Montaigne to Moliére. This is one of many 
points on which Strachey differed in opinion with Matthew Arnold, Arnold, 
it will be remembered, had said in ‘‘The Function of Criticism at the Present 
Time’’ that the English Romantics had strong creative impulses but lacked 
the power of criticism. 

5 Pope, the Leslie Stephen Lecture at Cambridge University for 1925 (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1925), p. 25. ; 

6 Spectator, xcviit (March 23, 1907), 457-8. 
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truth is that only a poet is fit to be Milton’s lexicographer. The 
most accurate net of scholarship is of too coarse a grain to catch 
his ‘winged imaginations.’ ’” 

This emphasis on drama as an art rather than a science ap- 
peared in Strachey’s vigorous opposition to a plan proposed by 
William Archer and H. Granville Barker to establish a national 
theater, possibly as a memorial to Shakespeare. Strachey reviewed 
their book, A National Theater: Scheme and Estimates, in the 
Spectator for December 28, 1907, and attacked the proposal again 
in ‘‘The Shakespeare Memorial,’’ Spectator, May 23, 1908. The 
drama, he said, was not ‘‘a dead thing to be pinned down and 
classified and docketed; it is a living creature, winged and won- 
drous, hovering inexplicably over magical flowers, and amenable 
to no laws but those of faney. Such a phenomenon, it is easy to 
imagine, would not stay for long in the keeping of public trus- 
tees.’’> Strachey disliked institutional authority in any form 
whatsoever; it was particularly objectionable to him when it 
claimed the prerogative of judge, with fixed rules and extrinsic 
criteria, in the domain of the arts. 

The good eritic, Strachey said in agreement with Coleridge, 
must first of all have ‘‘that quality of sympathy without which 
all criticism is a vain and empty thing. A good eritie is like a 
good talker—he must know the difficult art of ‘bringing out’ an 
author, of realizing his strong points, and of making him show 
himself at his very best.’’® Ultimately, the rank of the author 
should be determined by these strong points, not by his weak 
ones or by qualities which he did not possess at all.*° 

Strachey believed, furthermore, that the performance of a play 


7 ‘*Milton’s Words,’’ Spectator, xctx (December 14, 1907), 991-2, a review 
of Laura E. Lockwood’s Lexicon to the English Poetical Works of John Milton, 


8‘*T’art Administratif,’’? xcIx, 1093-4; c, 820-821. Strachey also attacked 
Arnold’s belief that the English would profit from institutional authority 
such as that of the French Academy and quoted Milton in opposition: ‘‘The 
State shall be my governors, but not my crities.’’ See also ‘‘A Victorian 
Critic,’’ Characters and Commentaries (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1933), 
p. 175. Sidney Lee, in Shakespeare and the Modern Stage, a book which ap- 
peared about a year before that of Archer and Barker, had proposed the idea 
of a national theater as a memorial to Shakespeare; and Strachey had attacked 
the idea in his review in the Spectator. See ‘‘Mr. Sidney Lee on Shakespeare, ’’ 
Spectator, xcvir (December 1, 1906), 887-8. 

9**French Poetry,’’ Spectator, xcix (December 21, 1907), 1051-2, a review 
of John C. Bailey’s The Claims of French Poetry. Strachey objected vigorously 
to Bailey’s unsympathetic treatment of Racine. 


10 Pope, pp. 26-7. 
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was a complex matter and that a valid judgment of what was 
essentially the ‘“‘play’’ was not likely to be arrived at through 
a simple set of rules, particularly when those rules had refer- 
ence to only one aspect of the play. He felt sure, for instance, 
that a play should not be judged exclusively on the basis of its 
story, or its philosophical ideas, or its costumes. Just as futile 
was the kind of dramatic criticism, such as he found in A. B. 
Walkley’s Drama and Life, which discussed the play entirely in 
terms of the physical features of the stage and theater. ‘‘Where 
the old-fashioned eritie could only see the art or the caprice of 
the dramatist, Mr. Walkley can only see the four walls of the 
playhouse; and the history of the drama to him is little more than 
a history of the results which mechanical forces have brought 
about. Pre-eminent among these was the ‘platform-stage.’ ’’™ 
Actually, no criticism ever concerned itself less than his with 
the mechanical side of theatrical production. The shape of the 
stage, the size of the theater, the position of the curtain, the 
scenery, the costumes, the gestures—these things were at best 
merely the means to an end; and his concern was with the end 
itself. The real function of the dramatic critic was, to him, that 
of penetrating to and seizing upon the peculiar essence of the 
play and of displaying it in a light that would reveal its full de- 
light and significance. ‘‘The true business of the critic is to dis- 
cuss, not the story of the play, but its subject—which is an en- 
tirely different matter. He must ask himself the question: ‘What 
is the central interest of this piece?’ And though the answer is 
often enough a difficult and a complex one, when it is once made 
the way toward a correct appreciation will be opened out.’”?? 
This principle of criticism allied itself with other strong char- 
acteristics of Strachey’s mind to which it was related—to his in- 
stinct for economy and to his habit of scrupulous selection. 
Strachey’s delight in Racine, expressed in the excellent piece 
of criticism which he contributed to the New Quarterly in June, 
1908, naturally suggested to him the points of contrast between 
the French dramatist and the Elizabethans. During the summer 
of 1908 he read C. E. Vaughan’s Types of Tragic Drama and 
Ashley H. Thorndike’s Tragedy and dealt with the two books in 


sa: Ti Walkley on the Drama,’’ Spectator, xctx (November 16, 1907), 
(O-/, 


12°¢Three New Plays,’’ Spectator, c (June 6, 1908), 899-900. 
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the Spectator for August 22, 1908, in one of his best reviews. In 
it we find references to Sophocles, Racine, and Shakespeare. 

It is strange to reflect that, until quite lately, the notion that there might 
be more than one species of literary excellence was almost unknown to criticism. 
The result was almost as absurd as if half the cooks in the world were to de- 


clare that all good soup must be thick, and the other half that no soup could 
possibly be tolerable unless it was clear. 


An English reader who turns to the tragedies of Racine from those of the 
great Elizabethans is like a man who comes suddenly into a little drawing- 
room lighted up by candles, after a walk among forests and mountains illumi- 
nated by the setting sun. It is but natural that he should hastily judge his 
new surroundngs to be tawdry and uninteresting; but let him read Professor 
Vaughan. ... He shows us that, while the beauty of the sunset and the 
mountains is beyond dispute, the room we have entered is exquisitely furnished 
and admirably proportioned, and that the talk there is of the best. 


Strachey asserted that the essential difference between the clas- 
sical and the romantic conception of drama—between Sophocles 
and Shakespeare, was that the later plays were totally lacking 
in the quality of concentration. Every play must contain a crisis, 
but ‘‘In Oedipus Rez the erisis is the whole of the play. . . . How 
different is the dramatic method of the typical Elizabethan trag- 
edy!’’!® Strachey could have mentioned Othello here, one of his 
favorite plays; but to have done so would have spoiled the argu- 
ment. Furthermore, his point was in the main well taken in its 
reference to Sophocles, Racine, and Shakespeare. The fusion of 
romanticism with classical concentration in Othello is simply one 
of Shakespeare’s miracles. 

Strachey’s admiration for Racine clearly did not prevent him 
from having the Englishman’s natural enthusiasm for Shakes- 
peare. From early boyhood, when he memorized songs from 
Shakespeare’s plays, to the last months of his life, when he was 
composing the unfinished essay on Othello and planning other 
essays on the great Elizabethan dramatist, he found him a per- 
ennial souree of pleasure and wonder. Strachey’s opinions on 
literature usually achieve distinction through their combination 


13‘*Tragedy Old and New,’’ cl, 266. Strachey’s comment on Ibsen here 
was that his work was ‘‘at its best ... a brilliant experiment rather than 
a final revelation.’’ André Maurois has written of Strachey: ‘‘He was the 
only English critic who ever understood Racine, and speaking generally, all 
French literature was familiar to him.’’ Quoted in Cyril Clemens, Lytton 
Strachey (Webster Groves, Missouri: International Mark Twain Society, 
1942), Foreword. Mr. John Russell has declared, ‘‘Strachey and Maurice 
Baring were the first modern Englishmen to appreciate Racine, or rather to 
appropriate him as a constant companion’’ (‘‘Lytton Strachey,’’ Horizon, 
xv [February, 1947], 115). See also the Times Literary Supplement, February 
1, 1912, p. 44; and the London Times, May 18, 1922, p. 16. 
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of intense delight with independence of mind, acute pereeptive- 
ness, and good sense. These qualities went into the making of 
his opinions on Shakespeare as he read and thought about him 
over a long period of years. 

On June 4, 1904, he reviewed The Praise of Shakespeare: An 
English Anthology, compiled by C. E. Hughes."* Here, as usual, 
he spoke of the creative process as fundamentally mysterious. 
‘“‘The truth is that the genius of an artist shows itself as much 
in what he does not do as in what he does; every step in the mys- 
terious process of artistic production is guided by an inspiration 
which it is impossible to control; and Pope, no less than Shakes- 
peare, ‘grew immortal in his own despite.’’’** As much as he 
valued craftsmanship, he took the side of Shakespeare against 
Ben Jonson. ‘‘Had Shakespeare ‘blotted’ his lines as carefully 
as Ben Jonson wished, who knows how many precious months 
might have been absorbed in the process? And who would be 
willing to purchase a whole multitude of formal perfections, such 
as, let us say, the adjustment of the time-system in Othello, by 
the sacrifice of the character of Caliban or the songs of Ariel?’’ 
Strachey added that in Shakespeare’s greatest plays ‘‘the action 
is still almost always simple’’ but that it was simple ‘‘not from 
childishness but from elemental force.’’ He observed that the 
contrast was complete ‘‘between the simplicity of his situations 
and the subtlety of his characters.’’ But Hughes’ anthology was 
too full of praise; ‘‘orthodox eighteenth-century fault-finding’’ 
was not adequately represented in it. It should also have included 
a ‘‘judicious selection from Continental erities.’’ 

In ‘‘Shakespeare’s Final Period,’’ published in the Independent 
Review for August, 1904, but read before the Sunday Essay So- 
ciety at Cambridge almost a year before, Strachey expressed his 
regret that Shakespeare, in his last plays, had turned his back 
upon ‘‘those stupendous ereations in character’’ in his great 
tragedies and had written in such a way that character merely 
served as a miserable prop for ‘‘the gorgeous clothing of his 
rhetoric.’’ He vigorously attacked Dowden’s theory that Shakes- 
peare’s mind was serene and tranquil in his final period and that 
he in some inexplicable way passed from the writing of such a 
cynical comedy as Measure for Measure to the composition of plays 


14““The Praise of Shakespeare,’’ Spectator, xctI, 881-2. 
15 Ibid, 
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which showed that his mind and spirit had come ‘‘to blue skies, 
to young ladies, and to general forgiveness.’? There were dreams 
in these plays, but there were also nightmares. The character of 
Caliban, for instance, was it brought into being by a mind en- 
tirely sweet-tempered and quietly philosophical? When Caliban 
addressed Prospero, was it not somewhat like Job addressing God? 
Actually, when we read these later plays, we could not resist the 
conclusion that Shakespeare was getting bored —‘‘bored with 
people, bored with real life, bored with drama, bored, in fact, with 
everything except poetry and poetical dreams.’’’® 

Strachey discussed Shakespeare’s sonnets in a Spectator article 
of February 4, 1905. He hoped very much, he said, that the mys- 
tery of the sonnets might be solved, because the solution might 
bring ‘‘a prize of extraordinary value—nothing less than a true 
insight into the most secret recesses of the thoughts and feelings 
of perhaps the greatest man who ever lived.’’ He also said that 
the weightiest evidence favored the belief that ‘‘W. H.’’ was not 
the Earl of Southampton, as Sidney Lee contended, but William 
Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, as H. C. Beeching maintained. And 
Strachey made his own addition to Beeching’s argument by quot- 
ing from Clarendon’s delightful description of Pembroke—‘‘the 
most universally loved and esteemed of any man of that age.’’ 
Yet even the evidence favoring Pembroke was inconclusive. The 
question was of secondary importanee, after all; Shakespeare’s 
poetry was the essential thing.” 

The completeness of Strachey’s surrender to Shakespeare was 
attested to in his review of J. W. Gray’s Shakespeare’s Marriage, 
Spectator, July 29, 1905. ‘‘For us who have been born and bred, 
as it were, under the influence of the Shakespearean star, the 
power and splendor of that heavenly body come so much as a 
matter of course that it is difficult to realize them. Shakespeare, 
like the atmosphere, enters into us so easily and naturally that 
we are hardly aware of the process. It is only by holding our 
breath that we begin to understand how necessary breathing is; 
and the best way of bringing before our minds the true magnitude 
of our debt to Shakespeare is to imagine for a moment or two that 


Wl, 405-418. ‘*The erities who derided Strachey for scoffing at the be- 
nignity of The Tempest are themselves legitimate butts for derision’’ (Clifford 
Bower-Shore, Lytton Strachey: An Essay [London: Fenland Press, 1933], 
p. 79). 


17 ‘‘Shakespeare’s Sonnets,’’ xctv, 177-8. 
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he never existed.’’ Here Strachey also presented an interesting 
argument to refute Gray’s opinion that Shakespeare eared little 
for his reputation as a writer but merely sought to get money 
by catering to the public and amusing it. 


Everyone knows that the dramatie work of the great majority of Shakes- 
peare’s contemporaries was habitually marred by grossnesses which appealed 
directly and strongly to the bad taste of Elizabethan audiences. On Mr. Gray’s 
theory, we surely ought to find these blemishes scattered as profusely in the 
plays of Shakespeare as in those of Fletcher or Middleton. But this is pre- 
cisely what we do not find. Errors of taste there may be, but there is not a 
trace of that systematic vulgarization of thought and word which we know 
was the surest road in those days to popular success. It is difficult to resist 
the inference that Shakespeare deliberately avoided that sort of applause and 
that sort of profit which was incompatible with the nobler interests of art.18 


Strachey reviewed two books on Sir Walter Scott in the Speaker 
for October 20, 1906. One of these was a biography by Andrew 
Lang, a book which Strachey found full of faults. Among them 
was the extreme to which Lang earried his comparisons between 
Seott and Shakespeare. ‘‘That Scott was the creator of a vast 
throng of living characters is obviously true; but that these char- 
acters possessed every variety of nature, humor, and temperament 
is no less obviously false... . Seott’s characters are successful 
in proportion as they are simple.’’!® 

Sidney Lee’s Shakespeare and the Modern Stage, with Other 
Essays was the subject of Strachey’s Spectator review on Decem- 
ber 1, 1906. Although he found the book ‘‘full of matter, lucidly 
arranged and carefully substantiated,’’ he also found that its 
style, in its effort to avoid rhetoric, had gone much too far in the 
direction of the commonplace, the frigid, and the dull. There 
were even more serious faults. Lee had opened up the important 
subject of the history of French opinion concerning Shakespeare 
and had dealt with it in a very inadequate fashion. His discussion 
of Voltaire was particularly unsatisfactory. Strachey wrote: 

Is it quite fair... to say that Voltaire’s ‘method of teaching Shakes- 
peare to his countrymen’ was ‘characteristically cynical’? It is true that at 
first glance the violent invectives of Voltaire’s old age stand out in striking 
contrast with the tributes of his earlier years; but the more the facts are 
examined, the more obvious it becomes that Voltaire’s attitude towards Shakes- 
peare was really consistent throughout his life. His view was a simple one. 
Shakespeare was a writer of great force, but absolutely devoid of taste. At 
the beginning of his career, when Shakespeare was unknown in France, it was 


only natural that he should wish to impress his countrymen with th i 
J ] e merits 
of the English genius. To explain his subsequent demas a0 front by imputing 





18 “Shakespeare’s Marriage, ’’ xCv, 153-4, 
19“*Not by Lockhart,’’ xv, 82-3. 
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to him a vulgar jealousy of Shakespeare’s fame is an explanation which, 
though it satisfied Horace Walpole, should not have satisfied Mr. Lee. Vol- 
taire’s anger was aroused, not by a fear of his own laurels, but by a genuine 
disgust for what seemed to him a silly craze over a foreign barbarian, The 
genius of the barbarian was neither here nor there; he was a barbarian, and 
to place him above the masters of French drama was to commit an inexcusable 
outrage upon literary taste.2° And, from his own point of view, Voltaire was 
certainly in the right. As Mr. Lee points out, the worship which eighteenth- 
century Frenchmen bestowed on Shakespeare was indiscriminating in the 
highest degree. ... Voltaire was more honest; he started from thé same 
premises, and arrived at a very different conclusion: Shakespeare was a pre- 
posterous mountebank, whom it was dangerous to imitate and foolish to ap- 
——. And the conclusion was logical; it was only the premises which were 
mistaken.21 


In this review also Strachey attacked, possibly for the first 
time, the proposal to set up a state theater for the proper pro- 
duction of Shakespeare’s plays. Sidney Lee favored the proposal 
and, Strachey said, neglected the arguments against it. He was 
much too ready to assume that what would be suitable for Moliére 
and for French audiences would also be suitable for Shakespeare 
and for English audiences. 


Mr. Lee wishes to see Shakespeare enthroned in a London playhouse just as 
Moliére is enthroned at the Theatre Francais. But the parallel suggests what 
is really the fundamental objection to Mr. Lee’s scheme. The plays of Moliére 
must from their very nature be acted in one way, and in one way alone; the 
conditions of their performance are determined not only by centuries of tradi- 
tion, but by the universal agreement of French artists and critics; they are, 
in short, ‘classical’ plays. But the plays of Shakespeare are no less obviously 
romantic; they are woven upon a texture of poetry, of imagination, and of 
colored atmosphere which is amenable to no restriction and no law; and to 
reduce them to a uniformity of presentment is to run grave risks of com- 
mitting ‘a fallacy in proportion.’ But it is clear that this is precisely what 
an official theater would tend to do. It would give us a Shakespeare more 
cultivated perhaps than any we have seen, but a Shakespeare in uniform. And 
is a Shakespeare in uniform really Shakespeare at all? 


Lee’s two essays on Shakespeare’s philosophy were the least 
successful in the book. ‘‘The truth is that Mr. Lee, like all searchers 
after a Shakespearean philosophy, has been unable to avoid the 
dilemma of saying either too little or too much.’’ Strachey quoted 
Arnold: ‘‘We ask and ask. Thou smilest and art still’’; and 
Landor: 


In poetry there is but one supreme, 
Though there are many angels round his throne, 
Mighty and beauteous; but his face is hid.22 


On June 22, 1907, Strachey reviewed T. R. Lounsbury’s The 


20 Strachey once wrote: ‘‘Tragedy cannot flourish without a little barbarism 
at its roots’’ (‘*Tragedy Old and New’’). 


21 ‘Mr, Sidney Lee on Shakespeare,’’ xcviI, 887-8. 
22 Ibid. 
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First Editors of Shakespeare. Lounsbury’s chief interest was the 
controversy between Pope and Theobald and their comparative 
merits as editors. For Theobald Strachey had almost nothing 
except praise. ‘‘Theobald’s edition appeared nine years after 
Pope’s, and at once revolutionized the study of Shakespeare. His 
great achievement is that he introduced the methods of science 
into literary criticism. ... But this was not all. He combined 
with the scrupulous care of a scholar the flashing insight of a 
genius. ... [He was] the greatest of Shakespearean scholars.’’ 
But, Strachey regretted, ‘‘The malignity of Pope was perpetu- 
ated by the carelessness of Johnson.’’** 

A. S. G. Canning’s Shakespeare Studied in Six Plays was the 
subject of a brief review by Strachey in the Spectator for October 
5, 1907. Canning’s essays, Strachey said, were conscientious but 
nothing more. Canning had ‘‘no conception of the subtle art with 
which Shakespeare had succeeded in suggesting the real main- 
spring of Iago’s villainy—a hidden and insatiable love of evil 
for itself.’’"** Othello was still in Strachey’s mind when, about 
a month later in a review of G. O. Trevelyan’s edition of Macaulay’s 
Marginal Notes, he touched on Macaulay’s reading of Shakespeare. 


He was not satisfied with praising a thing; he must declare it to be superior 
to every other thing in the world. . . . One would like to know what he thought 
of Othello, which, Sir George Trevelyan tells us, ‘Macaulay reckoned the best 
play extant in any language.’ But there are no notes upon Othello. ‘It may 
well be,’ says Sir George, ‘that he had ceased reading it because he knew the 
whole of it by heart.’ No doubt Macaulay’s memory was equal to that feat; 
but may we not suppose that there was another reason for his silence? Even 
Macaulay, perhaps, had exhausted his vocabulary of admiration, and had 
simply nothing left to say.25 


Embedded in Strachey’s essay on Thomas Lovell Beddoes (New 
Quarterly, November, 1907), whom Strachey praised as ‘‘the last 
Elizabethan,’’ can be found an interesting observation on Hamlet. 
The tragedy of Beddoes’ life, Strachey said, ‘‘like Hamlet’s, was 
the tragedy of an overpowerful will—a will so strong as to recoil 
upon itself, and fall into indecision. It is easy for a weak man 
to be decided—there is so much to make him so: but a strong man, 


“a ’s First Editors,’’ Spectator, xcvm (June 22, 1907), 979- 


24 “«Shakespeare and Water,’’ xctx, 462. In the title of this review, Strachey 


implied that Shakespeare was Shakespeare but 
ae ere p Canning’s unconvincing criti- 


25 **Macaulay’s Marginalia,’’ Spectator, xcix (November 16, 1907), 743. 
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who can do anything, sometimes leaves everything undone.’’* 

In ‘‘Shakespeariana,’’ a review of various Elizabethan docu- 
ments and some sources of Shakespeare’s plays, Spectator, April 
4, 1908, Strachey commended the editors and publishers of such 
works for what they were doing to throw light on the work of 
the great dramatist. But he added: ‘‘After all our prying, the 
qualities of his art remain as those of the magic ring in the 
Arabian romances, which in the twinkling of an eye made beauti- 
ful everything it touched.’’** 

Strachey’s ‘‘Shakespeare on the Stage,’’ Spectator, April 25, 
1908, was not a review. It was a full-fledged effort to write a 
critical article. Strachey used as his starting point a discussion 
of Charles Lamb’s well-known objections to seeing Shakespeare 
acted. ‘‘It is difficult not to sympathize with those fastidious 
people—so great a critic as Charles Lamb was one of them—who 
refuse to see Shakespeare acted. ... Yet, when all is said and 
done, objections of this kind strike the hardened playgoer as some- 
what trivial and somewhat irrelevant; it is as if one were to com- 
plain to a foxhunter that riding was intolerable because of the 
jolts. Jolts or no jolts, people, as a matter of fact, continue to 
ride, and, whatever the susceptibilities of certain critics, the plays 
of Shakespeare continue to be acted.’’ It was unfortunate, how- 
ever, Strachey said, that in modern times ‘‘the whole burden of 
the interpretation of Shakespeare falls upon the actors’’ and that 
the literary critic had deserted them. Shakespeare did not think 
of particular actors; he thought of the play as a whole. Among 
modern actors of Shakespeare, Mr. Beerbohm Tree in particular 
left much to be desired. Like many other actors, he preferred what 
was stagy to ‘‘the image of life itself.’’ Strachey also strongly 
disliked the way in which modern actors spoke Shakespeare’s 
words. The point was extremely important to him. 

Their object seems to be to buoy up the meaning of words by all the stage 
devices at their command—by exaggerated gesture and ceaseless movement, 
by forced laughter and preposterous sighings and undercurrents of incidental 
music, by an intolerable slowness of enunciation, and by an intonation of 
the blank verse more barbarous than can be described. These are merely the 
refuges of weakness, like the attempts of a bad writer to obtain emphasis by 
underlinings and italic type. After all, Shakespeare can stand on his own 


merit. .. . What a relief it is when for a moment or two there is peace upon 
the stage, and we begin to hear the words and to follow the thoughts of the 


26‘¢The Last Elizabethan,’’ Books and Characters, p. 263. 
27 ¢, 536-7. 
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highest of poets and the most profound of philosophers.2§ 

A few weeks later Strachey reviewed the Malone Society re- 
print of the old play on King Lear. Shakespeare’s King Lear, 
he commented, was, ‘‘in one sense at least, a strikingly unoriginal 
play.’’ Then he added: ‘‘Indeed, the greatest works of art ap- 
pear to demand, like Kings in a procession, a train of noble fore- 
runners to prepare their way; and genius only reaches its highest 
manifestations when it has, so to speak, a ready-made mould to 
flow into.’’ Turning to Coleridge’s opinion that when Shakes- 
peare had Gloucester’s eyes plucked out on the stage he imposed 
on humanity something more horrible than it could bear, he dis- 
agreed. Shakespeare was. justified, for Gloucester’s suffering ‘‘ was 
a contributing means toward a general artistie purpose—to make 
our flesh creep’? and furthermore his kind of suffering provided 
a foil to Lear’s inward suffering.?® It should be recalled here 
that many years later, when Strachey was writing Elizabeth and 
Essex, he described in the most gory detail the execution of Essex 
and the hanging, castration, drawing and quartering of Dr. Lopez. 

‘*Milton,’’ Spectator, July 4, 1908, an article suggested by the 
celebration at Cambridge of the tereentenary of the poet’s birth, 
drew some comparisons with Shakespeare. Milton, Strachey de- 
elared, veicing his usual opinion, was the supreme artist of our 
race. His imagination, however, was very different from Shakes- 
peare’s. ‘‘His imagination, within its own province, was supreme; 
but it was, so to speak, a material imagination, perpetually con- 
eerned with objects which, however vast and however splendid, 
still remained objects of sense. Between his imagination and that 
of Shakespeare, with its lightning flashes into the heart of man 
and the mystery of the universe, what a gulf is fixed!’’ He also 
commented on the strikingly subjective nature of much of Milton’s 
poetry, which suggested another point of contrast with Shakes- 
peare. ‘‘If he had taken himself less seriously, perhaps he never 
would have written Paradise Lost; . . . but who-can help regret- 
ting that he took himself as seriously as he did. One wonders what 
Shakespeare would have said to some of the autobiographical 
references in Milton’s prose works. But ... we must, after all, 
take great men as we find them.’”° In both life and art, detach- 


28 C, 669-670. 
9 ‘*King Lear,’’ Spectator, c (May 23, 1908), 830-31. 
80 CI, 9-10. 
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. ment was to Strachey one of the loftiest ideals and one of the 


most difficult to achieve. Here, as in so much else, Shakespeare’s 
accomplishment was almost beyond belief. At the other extreme 
in Strachey’s thinking was Byron, who had none of Shakespeare’s 
detachment and none of Milton’s art. 

Dr. Johnson as a critic of Shakespeare was the subject of 
Strachey’s review on August 1, 1908. The review treated a-book 
on the subject by Strachey’s old friend and teacher, Professor 
Walter Raleigh. Strachey the critic was at his best here—with 
his sense of justice, his skill in glancing at a tangled mass of facts 
and discovering those which were truly important, and his sure 
insight, which enabled him to illuminate both the student of John- 
son and the student of Shakespeare. ‘‘The greatness of Johnson 
—apart from his mastery of English—lies entirely in the breadth 
and sanity of his outlook upon life. ... But .. . life and liter- 
ature are different things. Johnson was not, in essence, a critic 
of literature, but a critic of life; and it is this fact that accounts 
alike for the merits and the defects of his treatment of Shakespeare. 
. . . His limitation . . . becomes obvious immediately he passes 
from the discussion of man and things to the consideration of 
poetry.’’ Again and again Johnson demonstrated an ‘‘ineapacity 
to judge of the propriety of words—an incapacity which he seems 
to have shared with most of the critics of the eighteenth century. 
. . . Johnson did not understand Shakespeare’s bold and imagin- 
ative use of words.’’ Shakespeare’s great tragic scenes moved 
Johnson tremendously but ‘‘through their humanity and not their 
poetry. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that Johnson’s criti- 
cisms are such as might have been made by a foreigner of great 
ability and immense experience who was acquainted with Shakes- 
peare solely in a prose translation.’’*? 

Several weeks later Strachey reviewed The Shakespeare Apocry- 
pha, edited by C. F. Tucker Brooke. In general, he liked Brooke’s 
editing. But he objected to some matters pertaining to format 
and to some of the editor’s opinions. ‘‘The vagaries of Eliza- 
bethan printers are as a rule by no means calculated to assist 
towards a proper understanding of the text; they are mere stumbl- 
ing-blocks, and the unaccustomed reader soon wearies of struggling 
through the crags and boulders which in the present volume beset 


31‘*Shakespeare on Johnson,’’ Spectator, ct (August 1, 1908), 164-5. 
Raleigh’s book was Johnson on Shakespeare.’ i , ‘ 
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his path.’’ As for Tucker Brooke’s opinions, one in particular 
left him unconvinced—the belief that Shakespeare had written 
some pages in his own autograph in an extant play on Sir Thomas 
More. But this book impressed upon him once more the variety 
and the magnificence of the Elizabethan’s accomplishment in the 
drama. ‘‘Crities—and especially German critics—have been slow 
to realize both the extent and the quality of the dramatic talent 
of that wonderful age.’’*? 

He repeated this opinion in his review of Swinburne’s The Age 
of Shakespeare on October 3. ‘‘An Elizabethan play, whatever 
else it may contain, will certainly be overflowing with vitality. .. . 
The Elizabethan dramatists have not yet come into their king- 
dom.’’ He also called Swinburne a Platonist among critics and 
commended his quick, intuitional method. It was refreshing at a 
time when ‘‘infinite analysis and universal sympathy’’ were the 
rule in eriticism.** 

On January 30, 1908, Strachey entitled his review of H. C. 
Beeching’s William Shakespeare, Player, Playmaker and Poet ‘‘The 
Shakespeare Problem.’’ The problem concerned nothing less than 
the identity of Shakespeare. Strachey praised Beeching for com- 
pletely refuting, in thirty-four pages, George Greenwood’s con- 
tention, laboriously argued in a book of five hundred pages, that 
the player Shakespeare and the poet could not have been the same 
person. But Strachey added: 


Full of interest as these pages are, most readers will probably be of opinion 
that so fine and scholarly a critic had done too much honor to a ‘weary, stale, 
flat, and unprofitable’ theme. ... It is no more incredible that a half-edu- 
eated lad at Stratford should have grown up into the author of Lear and 
Othello than that an apothecary’s assistant should have written Hyperion, 
or that an artillery subaltern should have become the ruler of Europe. The 
true miracle is not that Shakespeare’s plays were written by Shakespeare 
but that they were written at all; and that, fortunately, even Mr. Greenwood 
cannot dispute. 


Beeching, however, emphasized ‘‘the allied graces of gentleness 
and manliness’’ as he had found them dominant in Shakespeare. 
To Strachey, this sounded a little too much like the benignity and 
serenity which Dowden had found in Shakespeare’s final period. 
‘Surely the two most obvious characteristics of Shakespeare’s 
genius,’’? he wrote, ‘‘have been missed—its immense complexity 
and its passionate force.’ ’*4 








82°*The Shakespeare Apocrypha,’’ Spectator, ct (August 29, 1908), 298-9. 
33 “*A Poet on Poets,’’ Spectator, c1 (October 3, 1908), 502-3. 
%¢ Spectator, cu, 185. 
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Strachey became less and less the reviewer after 1909, as he 
gave more and more of his time, first to Landmarks in French 
Literature, and then to his later books. The main body of his 
Shakespearean criticism is to be found in the reviews and articles 
which he wrote before 1910. But he continued to read and reread 
Shakespeare through the years and to express opinions about him 
in his various writings after that date. In ‘‘Voltaire and Eng- 
land,’’ contributed to the Edinburgh Review of October, 1914, 
he returned to the subject of Voltaire’s attack on Shakespeare. 
Voltaire was at his best, Strachey observed, in his comments on 
Newton and at his worst in his comments on Shakespeare. The 
latter ‘‘merely afford a striking example of the singular contra- 
diction in Voltaire’s nature which made him a revolutionary in 
intellect and kept him a high Tory in taste.’’ He continued: 
‘*Never was such speculative audacity combined with such aes- 
thetic timidity; it is as if he had reserved all his superstition for 
matters of art. From his account of Shakespeare, it is clear that 
he had never dared to open his eyes and frankly look at what he 
should see before him. ... To the true significance of Shakes- 
peare’s genius he remained utterly blind.’’** 

In 1918 J. A. R. Marriott published a book entitled English 
History in Shakespeare in which he attempted to prove that the 
evidence of the plays made it clear that Shakespeare’s patriotism 
was unlimited and unqualified. Strachey reviewed the book for 
War and Peace in July. All the horrors of the First World War 
and all the evils which it had perpetrated in the name of patriot- 
ism were in his mind as he wrote. He objected both to Mariott’s 
scholarship and to the unthinking kind of patriotism which he 
had assigned to Shakespeare.*® 

In ‘‘Shakespeare at Cambridge,’’ contributed to the Athenaeum 
for June 20, 1919, Strachey praised a performance of Henry IV, 
Part I which he had seen at Cambridge shortly before. Although 
the play had been put on by the undergraduate Marlowe Society, 
Strachey was very much pleased to find the acting devoid of arti- 
ficiality and the emphasis where he believed that it should always 
be—on the words. ‘‘The actors at Cambridge were obviously 
amateurs in the fullest sense of the term. They had never learned 


35 CC, 392-411. Reprinted in Books and Characters (see p. 138 for the refer- 
ences here). 


36‘*The Claims of Patriotism,’’ Characters and Commentaries, p. 231. 
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to act, and therefore their acting had the charm of unself-con- 
seiousness—the charm of primitive art and the drawing and poetry 
of children.’’? He spoke of his delight at hearing ‘‘the blank verse 
of Shakespeare spoken unaffectedly and with the intonation of 
civilized English’’ and at a demonstration of the fact that, “‘given 
a good delivery of the verse, the interest of drama and character 
automatically followed.”’ The undergraduates allowed Shakes- 
peare to do most of the work, as the good actor always should. 
Unfortunately, however, the student who took the part of Hotspur 
failed; someone had taught him how to ‘‘act.’’ ‘‘The result was 
inevitable. A thick veil of all the elocutionary arts and graces— 
points, gestures, exaggerations, and false emphases—was thrown 
over the words of Shakespeare, and in the process Hotspur van- 
ished.’’*7 

Strachey’s friend G. H. W. Rylands published a book called 
Words and Poetry in 1928. To this Strachey contributed the In- 
troduction. Here he returned to the subject of what he considered 
the decadence of Shakespeare’s later plays. In these, he said, 
the characters had grown unindividual and unreal, but the words 
had remained ‘‘more tremendously, more exquisitely alive than 
ever.’’ Shakespeare had become the slave of words.** 

In Strachey’s unfinished essay on Othello, composed in 1931, 
a few months before his death, he contrasted this play with Hamlet. 
Hamlet was a vast achievement, romantic, metaphysical, compli- 
cated, at times almost a psychological treatise and at other times 
a novel. Shakespeare intended that Othello, on the other hand, 
should be simple. ‘‘It should avoid philosophical implications and 
spiritual mysteries; it should depend for its effect upon foree, 
intensity and concentration.’’ Shakespeare’s method may have 
owed much to the Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, which he could 
have read in a Latin translation. But Sophocles’ play is primarily 
concerned with ‘‘a man who deliberately discovers a horror’’; 
Shakespeare’s with a man who ‘‘is gradually deluded into believ- 
ing a horror—a horror which is a figment.’’? Perhaps the most 
interesting comment in this essay is concerned with the opinion 
that Tago had no motives except the love of evil for its own sake. 
Strachey had, as we have seen, expressed this opinion before. He 
knew, of course, that Coleridge and others had held it before him 


37 Characters and Commentaries, 237-8. 
38 Ibid., p. 287. 
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and that it was controversial. The question for him to deal with, 
therefore, was one that he had never found answered, namely, 
just why it was that the dramatist should create such an inhuman 
monster. In Cinthio’s story, Shakespeare’s source, Strachey re- 
minded us, Iago had had a very real and powerful motive: he 
too loved Desdemona. Why did Shakespeare deliberately discard 
a highly convincing motive with which he had already been pro- 
vided? 


The tragedy must be enormous, and unrelieved. But there is one eventuality 
that might, in some degree at any rate, mitigate the atrocity of the story. 
If Iago had been led to cause this disaster by his love for Desdemona, in that 
very fact would lie some sort of comfort; the tragedy would have been brought 
about by a motive not only comprehensible but in a sense sympathetic; the 
hero’s passion and the villain’s would be the same. Let it be granted, then, 
that the completeness of the tragedy would suffer if its origin lay in Iago’s 
love for Desdemona; therefore let that motive be excluded from Iago’s mind. 
The question immediately presents itself—in that case, for what reason are 
we to suppose that Iago acted as he did? The whole story depends upon his 
plot, which forms the machinery of the action; yet, if the Desdemona im- 
pulsion is eliminated, what motive for his plot can there be? Shakespeare 
supplied the answer to this question with one of the very greatest strokes of 
his genius. By an overwhelming effort of creation he summoned up out of 
the darkness a psychological portent that was exactly fitted to the require- 
ments of the tragic situation with which he was dealing, and endowed it with 
reality. He determined that Iago should have no motive at all. He conceived 
of a monster, whose wickedness should lie far deeper than anything that could 
be explained by a motive—the very essence of whose being should express 
itself in the machinations of malignity. This creature might well suppose 
himself to have a motive; he might well explain his purposes both to himself 
and to his confederate; but his explanations should contradict each other; 
he should put forward first one motive, and then another, and then another 
still; so that, while he himself would be only half-aware of the falsity of his 
self-analysis, to the audience it would be clear; the underlying demonic im- 
pulsion would be manifest as the play developed, it would be seen to be no 
common affair of love and jealousy, but a tragedy conditioned by something 
purposeless, profound, and terrible; and, when the moment of revelation came, 
the horror that burst upon the hero would be as inexplicably awful as evil 
itself.39 


After another sentence the essay on Othello breaks off. Did 
Strachey intend to suggest further that in this tragedy of delusion 
an Iago whose evil was so powerful that it recoiled upon and de- 
luded itself was the most appropriate villain to place beside a 
hero who was also deluded but who, possessing both magnificent 
soodness and magnificent strength, could be destroyed only by 
such a delusion as unmitigated evil might provide? We cannot 
know. But the quality of this essay and of many of the observa- oe 
tions which Strachey made upon Shakespeare causes us to realize tn 9g 
that we suffered a real loss when death prevented him from writ- aS 


39 Ibid., pp. 289ff. 
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ing the other essays on the dramatist which he had planned. The 
truly helpful and trustworthy critic of Shakespeare does not 
impose theories upon him in order to provide us with new and 
startling interpretations. Instead, he reads and rereads the plays 
in order to learn to recognize the ways of the great dramatist’s 
mind. It may be said of Strachey that throughout his life his 
own mind, markedly independent as it was, grew more and more 
into the mind of Shakespeare and made its home in that spacious 
domain. It is significant that he could do so, without alienation 
and without servility, for it suggests that Shakespeare does not 
deny his critics, any more than he does the characters in his plays, 
the prerogatives of free individualism. 

We know that Strachey also enjoyed and admired the other 
Elizabethans and that he believed that, in spite of all the efforts 
made by the elder Colman, by Hazlitt, by Lamb, by Rossetti, by 
Swinburne, and others to bring them into favor, they had not 
yet gained the esteem that they deserved. 

On June 20, 1908, he reviewed Schelling’s Elizabethan Drama, 
1558-1642 for the Spectator. He could not accept Schelling’s sug- 
gestion that the ‘‘ground-note in the concert of the Elizabethan 
drama’’ lay in realism and the reproduction of contemporary life 
on the stage. The inner spirit of the action in an Elizabethan 
play, Strachey maintained, belonged, ‘‘not to the real world at 
all, but to a world of strange imagination and mysterious romance.’’ 
He went further: 


In fact, the Elizabethans when they were most themselves turned their 
backs upon realism, and rushed towards the extraordinary, the disordered, and 
the sublime, so that if one wished to sum up their most essential qualities in 
a single word, ‘extravagant’ would probably come nearest to the truth. Their 
extravagance was of course the extravagance of greatness; it was based on 
strength and knowledge, and it was controlled by the high necessities of art. 
An Elizabethan tragedian worked wildly, not as a madman, but as one in- 
spired. In his reckless disregard of convention, his supreme determination to 
achieve his end by any means, however peculiar or however absurd, he re- 
sembled the great Italian painter who, in the access of his inspiration, seized 
upon the broom with which his servant was sweeping his studio and finished 
his masterpiece with that.4o ' 


There was much in Elizabethan drama, however, which Strachey 
did not admire. Plays which revealed a great dependence on the 
pastoral tradition, for instance, moved him very little, if at all. 
Comus he could enjoy only for the sake of its lovely poetry. In 
a review of W. W. Greg’s Pastoral Poetry and Pastoral Drama 


400, 975-6. 
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he made a real effort to understand the appeal which the pastoral 
tradition had for the Elizabethans and their predecessors, but he 
was compelled to admit that he found it virtually impossible to 
respond to it with any degree of pleasure. 


For us, who can hardly conceive of any art which is not the expression of 
an individual mind, the point of view of the toral writer is peculiarly 
difficult to understand. His first duty was to Sy eneviatenl. ... Contem- 

rary audiences possessed a clue to their signification which we are withdut. 

ey saw them set in an atmosphere of traditional beauty; they found in 
them a whole world of endearing reminiscences and familiar delights. The 
jilted shepherd, the bewitched shepherdess, the cruel seducer, the faithful 
lovers—these were magic symbols working long trains of memory and vision 
and thought, stretching backward and ramifying outward through a hundred 
pleasant channels, from yesterday’s play and last year’s romance to the 
Spanish knights of Montemayor and the lovely ladies of Tasso, to the dreams 
of Sennazzaro and Petrarch, to Virgil, and to the wooded uplands of Sicily.41 


Euphuism, likewise, may have delighted the Elizabethans and 
may have been revived to some extent and with some degree of 
effectiveness by Dr. Johnson, but it certainly was not for people 
living in the twentieth century. ‘‘Euphuism, no one can doubt, 
is a dead thing rigged out in antiquated raiment.’’*? 

John Lyly himself had had some merit as a playwright, but 
very little in his work was still alive. In 1904 John Dover Wilson 
won the Harness Prize at Cambridge with a treatise on Lyly, which 
he soon after published. Strachey reviewed it in the Speaker. 
He ealled it ‘‘a thoroughly scholarly piece of work’’ and said 
that it had, further, ‘‘two negative virtues which are too rarely 
present in modern critical essays—it contains no irrelevance and 
no bad taste.’’ Wilson, however, had laid far too great a stress 
upon Lyly’s influence upon English literature. The future of 
English prose stemmed, not from EHuphues as Wilson had con- 
tended, but from Sidney’s Arcadia. Neither did Lyly’s efforts 
to tighten up the structure of the drama have much influence 
on later Elizabethans. When we think of the loose construction 
of most Elizabethan plays, Strachey said, Lyly’s influence here 
was merely ‘‘of the kind that a doctor has when he kills his pa- 
tient.’’ Actually, ‘‘the essence of Lyly’s drama lay not in its 
construction, but in its dialogue’’; and to this he cheerfully sacri- 
ficed character, intrigue, and action. ‘‘Lyly was not the dis- 
coverer of a new Pacific; he was the explorer of a blind alley... . 
For what other writer is there who is at once so youthful, so happy, 


41‘“The Pastoral,’’ Spectator, xcvr (July 28, 1906), 132-3. 


42 Ibid. 
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so ridiculous, and so infinitely dead?’’ Yet the youthfulness, which 
Wilson somehow had failed to find, was important. It did some- 
thing to preserve Lyly. ‘‘It is this quality which gives charm 
to his lyries, which puts something almost like life into one or 
two of his dramatic monologues, and which, for all the portentous 
mass of rococo ornament overlying it, pervades the pages of 
Euphues. Indeed, the very rigidity of his decoration is a sign of 
youth. He is stiff and formal as a schoolboy is stiff and formal 
when he goes into high collars and begins to be a gentleman.’’* 

‘‘The true Columbus of the Elizabethan age was Christopher 
Marlowe.’’ In a review of the first volume of J. J. Jusserand’s 
A Literary History of the English People Strachey staked out 
vast claims for Marlowe in both drama and prosody. ‘‘ That amaz- 
ing genius not only created English tragedy, and at the same 
time made blank verse a living reality; he also, in his Hero and 
Leander, gave to the heroic couplet a beauty and a power which 
it had never possessed before. In the manipulation of the couplet 
he is the ancestor alike of the classical school of Dryden and of 
the romantie school of Keats. And who, of all his progeny, has 
surpassed him ?’’#4 

The plays of Ben Jonson were meat and drink in the household 
in which Strachey grew up. When we think of the kinship be- 
tween these plays and those of Moliére and Racine, for which 
he had the greatest admiration, we expect to find a considerable 
body of his eritical writing dealing with this dramatist. Here 
we are disappointed. Strachey recorded very few opinions con- 
eerning Jonson. Yet he certainly enjoyed and admired his plays. 
Shakespeare was more interesting, more moving, more provoeca- 
tive; but try to imagine the Elizabethan drama without the plays 
of old Ben! The impression that we get from Strachey’s writings 
is that he knew them so well and assumed that others knew them 
so well that discussion would be superfluous, just as a discussion 
of water as an item in the menu would be superfluous. 

His general interest in the Elizabethan drama is attested by 
other bits of evidence to be found in his writings. He praised 
W. W. Greg’s edition of Henslowe’s Diary.*® J. S. Farmer’s 
edition of Massinger’s Believe as Ye List in facsimile delighted 

43 x11 (December 9, 1905), 236. 


14 ‘<The Age of Spenser,’’ Spectator, xcvmt (March 23, 1907), 457-8. 
45‘*Elizabethans Old and New,’’ Spectator, cir (March 13, 1909), 420-22. 
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him, for it made easily available ‘‘one of the few autograph Eliza- 
bethan plays in existence’’ and enabled the lover of literature 
‘to enjoy the sight of no less a thing than the handwriting of 
Massinger.’’*® In reviewing the third volume of the variorum 
edition of Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays, he declared that they 
had ‘‘an inexhaustible capacity for arousing interest.’’*7 He found 
much in the ‘‘awful humor of Webster’’ and in the ‘‘morbid agonies 
of Ford’’ to suggest the novels of Dostoievsky; in the presence 
of all three he shuddered but was filled with admiration.** ‘‘ How 
constantly,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘amid all the complexity and the 
rhetoric of the Elizabethan dramatists, do we come upon passages 
of triumphant simplicity! And nowhere more often than in 
Webster.’’*® 

It has been a mistake to assume, as some of the eritics of Eliza- 
beth and Essex have done, that when Strachey ventured out of 
the Victorian period or the eighteenth century in his choice of 
a subject he was getting out of his element. Actually, the Eliza- 
bethans were his first love, as seribblings of lyries from Shakes- 
peare, Marlowe, Jonson, and Sidney in his earliest commonplace 
books show; and they were his last love, as the unfinished essay 
on Othello testifies. Preserved among Strachey’s manuscripts is 
a work called Esser: A Tragedy, written in blank verse some 
years before the composition of Elizabeth and Essex. It should 
not surprise us that when this book on the great Queen and her 
dashing, high-spirited, impetuous courtier was published in 1928, 


it was discovered that it flowed quite easily into the dramatie mold.*° 


46 Ibid, 

47 Ibid. 

48 ““Dostoievsky.’’ 

49“*A Poet on Poets.’’ 

50 See especially G. B. Harrison, ‘‘ Elizabeth and Her Court,’’ Spectator, 
CxLI (November 24, 1928), 777; Francis Birrell’s: statement quoted in Des- 
mond MacCarthy’s ‘‘Lytton Strachey: The Art of Biography,’’ Sunday 
Times (London), November 5, 1933, p. 8; Virginia Woolf, ‘‘The Art of Bi- 
ography,’’ Atlantic Monthly, cLxm1 (April, 1939), 506-10. For Strachey as 
a critic, see ‘‘Mr. Strachey’s Essays,’’ London Times, May 18, 1922, p. 16; 
J. M. Murray, ‘‘Mr. Strachey’s Criticism,’’ Nation and Athenaewm, XxXXI 
(June 3, 1922), 346-7; Lawrence Gilman, ‘‘Mr. Strachey’s Other String,’’ 
North American Review, coxvi (October, 1922), 553-560; and Sir Max Beer- 
bohm, Lytton Strachey, The Rede Lecture for 1943 at Cambridge University 
(New York: Knopf, 1943), p. 26. 





GREENE’S BORROWINGS FROM HIS OWN PROSE FICTION 
IN BACON AND BUNGAY AND JAMES THE FOURTH 


By ALLAN H. MAcLatne 


Brown University 


Although Robert Greene’s prose writines have been studied 
from several points of view and the repetitions within them have 
been pointed out in detail by scholars,’ no one, as far as I know, 
has made a systematic search of Greene’s pamphlets with a view 
to discovering exactly what, if anything, he carried over into his 
plays. A complete reading of Greene’s prose fiction, in connection 
with the romance and pastoral elements in Friar Bacon and Friar 
Bungay and James the Fourth, shows that only in the later group 
of romances (written 1587-90) is any significant material to be 
found. The repetitions which have come to light fall into three 
categories: (1) the repetition of incidental allusions, conventional 
ideas, and stereotyped descriptions; (2) the borrowing of certain 
plot ideas; (3) the carrying over of certain character types. 

Incidental repetitions of the first type are fairly numerous and 
generally unimportant. Two or three of the more striking of 
these, however, are worth noticing. The idea, expressed by Mar- 
garet in Bacon and Bungay (II, 3, 698-701), that love, to be real 
and lasting, must ripen slowly, is a restatement of Sephestia’s 
speech in Menaphon,* using different comparisons. Prince Edward, 
in the crucial scene with Lacy and Margaret (III, 1), talks him- 
self out of his infatuation with Margaret in an aside which is 
the turning point of the play. Edward convinces himself that 
his behavior is unworthy of a soldier. Greene clearly borrowed 
the idea of these lines from a passage in Orpharion where he 


1See H. C. Hart, ‘‘Robert Greene’s Prose Work,’’ Notes and Queries, 10th 
Series, Iv (July-Dec., 1905), 1-5, continued in v (Jan.-June, 1908), 84-5; and 
C. J. Vincent, ‘‘Further Repetitions in the Works of Robert Greene,’’ Philo- 
logical Quarterly, xviir (1939), 73-77. 

2See The Life and Complete Works in Prose and Verse of Robert Greene, 
M. A., ed, Alexander B. Grosart, The Huth Library, 15 vols. (London and 
Aylesbury, 1881-83), v1, 63. All further references to Greene’s prose writings 
are from this edition, hereinafter noted as Works. Act, scene, and line refer- 
ences to Greene’s plays are from the standard edition, The Plays and Poems 
of Robert Greene, ed. J. Churton Collins, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1905). 
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represents Acestes undergoing the same kind of internal struggle: 


Orpharion 

[Acestes]: Is it Acestes loue that 
troubles thee? why thou art a Sould- 
jour, sworne to armes, not to Armour; 
to incounter foes in the feelde, not 
to courte Ladies in the Chamber. ... 
Thou seekest to be priuate friend to 
Venus: away, fond foole .. .3 


Bacon and Bungay 

Edward [aside]: Edward, art thou 
that famous prince of Wales, 

Who at Damasco beat the Sarasens, 

And broughtst home triumphe on thy 
launces point, 

And shall thy plumes be puld by 


Venus downe? - 
* * * 





Leaue, Ned, and make a vertue of 
this fault .. .4 
Another idea which Greene borrowed from his prose is the notion 
that a king ean foree a woman’s love, but prefers to win it by 
entreaty. In James the Fourth a threat of rape occurs in the 
scene where Ateukin, wooing for the king, addresses Ida in the 
following words: 


Ateukin: . .. Hee findes himselfe made captiue unto loue; 
And though his power and Maiestie requires 

A straight commaund before an humble sute, 

Yet hee his mightinesse doth so abase 

As to intreat your fauour, honest maid.5 


Compare this with Pandosto’s attempt to brow-beat Fawnia: 


Fawnia, T know thou art not so unwise in thy choice, as to refuse the offer 
of a King, not so ingrateful as to dispise a good turne: thou art now in that 
place where I may commaunde, and yet thou seest I intreate: my power is 
such that I may compell by force, and yet I sue by prayers .. .6 
The same argument is used by Marcion in Orpharion.* 


The facts of Greene’s borrowing of these incidentals are definite 
and easily ascertainable. But when we come to the more import- 
ant inquiry into his carrying over of plot ideas from prose fiction 
to plays, the relationships are more difficult to establish. One 
searches in vain through Greene’s pamphlets to find any exact 
parallels for extended plot ideas in the two plays. This inquiry 
is especially frustrating from the fact that so many of his prose 
narratives contain precisely the same kind of plot material as 
we find in Bacon and Bungay and James the Fourth. Several 
of his tales have a vague similarity to the plays, but all of them 
have important points of difference; one can never say with cer- 


3 Works, xt, 28. See also Ibid., xm, 87. 
4IIT, 1, ll. 1035-38, 1041. Both of these passages reflect the influence of 
Lyly’s portrayal of Alexander’s repentance in the last scene of Campaspe. 


SII, 1, ll. 799-803. 
6 Works, Iv, 310. 
7 Ibid., x, 88. 
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tainty, for example, that Greene carried over from Ciceronis Amor 
his whole conception of the Edward-Margaret-Lacy triangle. He 
seems rather to have combined and adapted various plot ideas 
found scattered throughout his prose tales, and to have added 
new material as well. A further complication, moreover, is that 
James the Fourth cannot be considered on an absolute par with 
the pastoral-romance plot in Bacon and Bungay, since the romantic 
element in the former play, that is to say the entire main plot, is 
based on a story of Cinthio’s;§ but both plays show points of 
correspondence with themes which Greene had already worked out 
in his prose. A brief discussion of these special points of cor- 
respondence follows. 

In Pandosto there is a scene which appears closely related to, 
and which perhaps suggested, the description of Prince Edward’s 
first meeting with the Fair Maid of Fressingfield in Bacon and 
Bungay.’ In this scene, Dorastus, who, like Edward, is a king’s 
son and heir to the throne, accidentally meets Fawnia, a poor 
but beautiful country girl. He is struck with her beauty and 
grace, and promptly falls in love with her. He engages her in 
conversation, asks her questions about herself; and, a little later, 
he helps her with her work, as Edward does in Bacon and Bungay. 
It may be noted, further, that Dorastus, like Edward, meets his 
girl during a hunting expedition. The two scenes show marked 
resemblance to one another, but the parallel ends here; in what 
follows the plots immediately diverge. 

The scene in Bacon and Bungay (I, 3) where Lacy comes to 
Margaret in disguise, and Margaret expresses her astonishment 
in observing such courtly behavior in a rustie (ll. 406-421), cor- 
responds at several points with two scenes in Greene’s prose. It 
should be compared especially with a scene in Menaphon, where 
Sephestia is surprised at the noble bearing of Melicertus, a gentle- 
man disguised as a shepherd.?® There is a similar scene in Pand- 
osto where Dorastus comes in a like disguise to ‘awnia, who is 
amazed to find grace in manner and appearance in a shepherd.! 
There can be little doubt that Greene was recalling both of these 


8 Giraldi Cinthio, Hecatommithi, m1, 1. 

9See Works, tv, 274, 288, and Bacon and Bungay, I, 1. 
10 Works, vi, 79. 

11 Ibid., Iv, 288. 
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episodes from his earlier romances when he wrote the scene in 
Bacon and Bungay. 

Lacy’s part in II, 3, is almost certainly an adaptation of Cicero’s 
situation in Ciceronis Amor? The circumstances are almost iden- 
tical, except for the rank of the Lady Terentia. Lentulus, a 
wealthy Roman nobleman and soldier, has fallen in love with the 
beautiful Terentia. Feeling himself somewhat inadequate as a 
fashionable lover, Lentulus employs his friend Cicero, who is a 
brilliant young orator, to do his wooing for him. Cicero, like 
Lacy, falls in love himself with the heroine and undergoes an 
internal struggle between love and friendship. In this case friend- 
ship prevails; but its triumph is only temporary, and eventually 
Cicero wins the lady. This situation should be compared with 
that of Lacy in Bacon and Bungay.* 

Edward’s repentance of his infatuation with Margaret and his 
surrendering of her to Lacy are anticipated by at least two 
episodes in Greene’s prose fiction. In the second tale in Penelope’s 
Web, a young nobleman, Calamus, tries to seduce a beautiful girl, 
Cratyna, who is already happily matched. He pursues her with 
great persistence; but finally, convinced by her virtue and con- 
staney, he has a sudden feeling of remorse, a realization of the 
foolishness of his conduct. He repents and reunites Cratyna with 
her man, giving them his blessing and material gifts in the bar- 
gain.*> There is a comparable situation in Orpharion in the scene 
where King Marcion, after trying in vain to seduce the lady 
Argentina, repents of his folly, praises Argentina’s constancy, 
and reunites her with her husband.*® 

Three further plot ideas from Greene’s romances which are 
clearly repeated in Bacon and Bungay deserve notice. The situ- 
ation in the play where the heroine is a country girl of such extra- 
ordinary beauty and talent that her home is constantly visited 
by wealthy or noble suitors had already been used twice by Greene, 
onee in Pandosto,* and once in the Mourning Garment, where 
the house of Rosamond becomes ‘‘a second courte.’"* In Bacon 


12 Ibid., vil, note especially p. 154. 
13 TI, 3, particularly ll. 665-80. 

14 TIT, 1, ll. 1039-51. 

15 Works, Vv, 216. 

16 Ibid., x11, 92ff. 

17 Ibid., Iv, 269. 

18 Tbid., 1x, 154. 
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and Bungay Lacy subjects poor Margaret to a severe and com- 
pletely uncalled-for test of constancy.” This theme occurs again 
and again in Greene’s romances, though never under exactly the 
same circumstances. In Philomela®® the spotless heroine under- 
goes a fantastic and unnecessary trial of chastity; but the parallel 
is not complete, since Philomela’s husband is motivated by blind 
jealousy, whereas there is no suggestion of jealousy in Lacy. 
Finally, there is the scene in Bacon and Bungay where the two 
squires engage in a duel for the love of Margaret.** Greene had 
used this idea in the Mourning Garment in the episode in which 
various courtiers come to blows over the love of Rosamond.” 

Turning to James the Fourth, we find that indications of the 
borrowing of plot ideas from the prose fiction are here even fewer 
and vaguer than in Bacon and Bungay. This difference is easily 
accounted for by the fact that James the Fourth is more unified, 
less miscellaneous in its materials than the other play, and by 
the fact that its main plot is based on the story by Cinthio. Never- 
theless, some points in the plot merit attention in connection with 
Greene’s prose. 

The first notable feature in Greene’s play is its framework. 
This device is not really necessary, but it does serve as a vehicle 
for Greene’s introduction of a chorus which comments critically 
on the action of the play in intervals between the acts. Greene 
had had plenty of experience with the framework technique in 
his prose romances, for he had used it in no less than ten of 
them.?* Of course, he had models for his use of the framework 
idea in Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, in Boceaccio’s Decameron, 
and in other collections of Italian novelle, from which he drew 
many of his plots. 

The situation and fortunes of Dorothea in James the Fourth 
follow in a general way the story of Barmenissa in Penelope’s 
Web.** Barmenissa is the virtuous wife of Saladin, Sultan of 
Egypt. Saladin falls in love with a courtesan, Olynda, and easts 


19 See especially III, 3. 

20 Works, XI. 

21TV, 3. 

22 Works, 1x, 154. 

23 Planetomachia, Penelope’s Web, Censure to Philautus, Perimedes, Alcida, 


rine oe Amor, Orpharion, Mourning Garment, Never Too Late, and Farewell 
o Follie. 


24 Works, V. 
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off his wife. Barmenissa, like Dorothea, is convinced of her hus- 
band’s designs against her life by reading a letter which the king 
had lost.25 Through all miseries of exile and poverty, Barmenissa 
remains faithful in love to the king. In the end Saladin comes to 
his senses, repudiates his love for Olynda, and reinstates Bar- 
menissa as his wife and queen to live happily ever after. In al- 
most every major respect, then, the stories of the two heroines, 
Dorothea and Barmenissa, are similar. 

The story of Ida in the play may have been influenced to some 
extent by the histories of Fawnia in Pandosto* and of Argentina 
in Orpharion.2" Both of these earlier heroines succeed in resist- 
ing the lustful advances of wicked kings, and both are rewarded 
by being united finally with the men of their respective choices. 
But the plots do not correspond at other important points. 

Finally, the last scene of James the Fourth, where the king 
gives up Ida and reinstates Dorothea, resembles several such 
seenes in the prose pamphlets. Once again the closest parallel is 
the ending of the first tale in Penelope’s Web, where Saladin 
weleomes back Barmenissa as his wife.2* The repentances of 
Marcion in Orpharion®® and of Calamus in the second tale of 
Penelope’s Web*° are built around the same general theme. 

The third and final section of this study is an inquiry into the 
possible re-use in Greene’s plays of character types originally 
used in his prose writings. Here we cannot be as positive and 
certain as we would like to be in establishing definite relation- 
ships owing to the fact that Greene’s grasp of characterization 
in his prose romances is deplorably weak. The figures in these 
romances, with very few exceptions, may be said to have no dis- 
tinet personalities at all. Hence, it is impossible to say, for ex- 
ample, that Margaret of Fressingfield is a development of the 
character of Rosamond in the Mourning Garment, because Rosa- 
mond has no defined character to begin with and cannot, there- 
fore, be compared with Margaret in any satisfactory way. The 
trouble is that almost all of Greene’s heroines in the romances 


25 See Ibid., v, 171. 
26 Ibid., Iv. 

27 Ibid., xt, 86ff. 
28 Ibid., v, 216. 

29 Ibid., xt1, 91. 

30 Ibid., v, 216. 
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are exactly the same; they are all mere formulae: extraordinarily 
beautiful blondes, of irreproachable virtue, modest, chaste, con- 
cerned exclusively with love, faithful to their lovers through the 
most harrowing misfortunes and temptations, constantly preach- 
ing incredible moral sermons, and altogether lacking in life and 
real personality. In view of the scores of nonentities Greene 
turned out in his prose tales, the fact that he was able to create 
strong characters for his plays is astonishing. Margaret, Dorothea, 
and Ida are, of course, constructed on the same basie formula, 
but with something added: by the addition of qualities such as 
wit, initiative, intellectual vigor, foreeful speech, etc., Greene has 
sueceeded in vitalizing these heroines, in giving them a certain 
degree of individuality, of recognizable personality. They are, 
therefore, in a class apart from the earlier heroines. Now the 
question arises as to how this vital difference is to be explained. 
Is there no traceable development in Greene’s treatment of his 
romance heroines which could be regarded as a preparation for 
the remarkable improvement apparent in his two plays? I believe 
that such a development ean be discerned. 

The heroines of Greene’s pamphlets are not all as pallid as I 
have suggested above. There are two or three definite exceptions; 
and it is significant that these exceptions all appear in the later 
romances, romances which were written just a year or two before 
the plays. Fawnia in Pandosto (1588) and Sephestia in Menaphon 
(1589) are legitimate predecessors of Margaret, Dorothea, and 
Ida. Fawnia is the first really attractive heroine that Greene 
created. Though she is not much more than a type, she does have 
some warm human characteristics which lift her above the general 
run of Greene’s women. Fawnia has a kind of charm which links 
her with Margaret of Fressingfield in particular. She has some- 
thing of the same frank and simple-hearted quality, the same 
unaffected pastoral grace. Her character is not drawn with the 
brilliance and vivacity of Margaret’s, but it is certainly a step 
in the right direction. Fawnia is Margaret with the intellectual 
spark and amorous initiative left out. Sephestia appears to be 
more akin to Dorothea and Ida in most respects. She has some 
of Dorothea’s stoicism, some of her dauntless faith in the future. 
Like Ida, she has a calm, unruffled quality of mind, and a marked 
intellectual awareness. Sephestia is also graceful and witty, more 
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sophisticated and lively than Fawnia; and on this side of her char- 
acter she seems related to Margaret. 

These general similarities having been indicated, little remains 
to be said concerning Greene’s repeating of character types from 
his novels. The male characters in his prose tales are, without 
exception, undeveloped; and no significant relationship with char- 
acters in the plays is discernible. In at least two instances Greene 
appears to have drawn on feminine characters from his later 
romances; and in his plays, still using his old formula of char- 
acterization, he succeeded in creating three heroines of consider- 
able power and attractiveness who really dominate the entire 
action. 

In summarizing the results of this study, I come to two major 
conclusions: 

(1) That definite relationships ean be traced between Greene’s 
prose and plays in all three categories discussed above—inciden- 
tals, plot ideas, and character types; but that, on the whole, Greene 
borrowed surprisingly little from his prose fiction in writing 
Bacon and Bungay and James the Fourth, and that what he did 
borrow he took mainly from the later group of romances. 

(2) Greene repeated considerably more material in Bacon and 
Bungay than he did in James the Fourth. Of the two plays Bacon 
and Bungay is the more derivative in the texture of its style, 
contains many more classical allusions (70 as compared with 20 in 
James the Fourth) and more particular plot ideas taken from 
the prose tales. The comparative purity of Greene’s style in James 
the Fourth would seem to support the theory that it should be 
dated later than Bacon and Bungay. 





THOMAS MIDDLETON’S YOUR FIVE GALLANTS 


By BALDWIN MAXWELL 
State University of Iowa 


The earliest quarto of Your Five Gallants, although it bears no 
date, was presumably printed shortly after the entry upon the 
Stationers’ Register, 22 March 1607/8, of ‘‘The Fyve Wittie 
Gallantes, as it hath been acted by the Children of the Chappell.’’ 
It was the first of Middleton’s plays to be printed with his name 
upon the title-page, and is in most respects eminently character- 
istic of the early comedies from his pen. Yet, although not the 
worst of Middleton’s comedies, it is certainly among the least 
satisfactory and least interesting of his plays, and reveals perhaps 
more clearly than any of the others his shortcomings as a dramatist. 
Except for the double entendre, which Middleton clearly considered 
an important ingredient of comedy, the dialogue is never witty. 
As in too many of Middleton’s comedies, there is no well-drawn 
ecomie figure—no character, indeed, who is even slightly comie. 
Far from having a creation comparable to Simon Eyre, Morose, 
or even Corvino or Sir Bounteous Progress, Your Five Gallants 
provides not so much as a witty page or a clownish servant. The 
comedy consists solely of the clever devices by which certain cheats 
succeed in cheating others, mostly cheats, only to be in turn cheated 
by their victims, until the knavery of all is revealed and punish- 
ment meted out. As in most of his comedies, Middleton is so intent 
upon his eastigation of contemporary abuses that he ignores what 
he might have learned from Shakespeare or any of his fellow 
dramatists—that the love story within a comedy may serve both 
as a unifying plot and as a means to greater interest. Katherine 
appears only at the beginning and the end of the comedy (I, ii, 
and V, ii), and the love plot serves only to motivate Fitsgrave’s 
determination to unmask the sharpers. 

A more particular flaw in Your Five Gallants is the division of 
interest among too many characters of equal importance. It would 
doubtless be unfair, if considering all of Middleton’s plays, to say 
that he was first a satirist and only afterwards a dramatist. In 
Your Five Gallants, however, Middleton has clearly sacrificed the 
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dramatic for the sake of the completeness of his satire. As a serious 
satirist he felt that the tricks and deceits practiced by all five types 
of cheating gallants must be made clear, and as each type was in- 
dependent of and as bad as the others, all five must receive ap- 
proximately the same attention. The natural result of this division 
of interest among so many characters—as well as the result of the 
picaresque material of which the play is made’—is an exceptionally 
episodic structure. 

There is, however, a possibility that the structure was not always 
so episodic as appears in the printed texts, that the interrelation 
of some scenes may have been lost by the printer’s working from 
a manuscript copy in which some of the sheets were out of their 
proper place. 

Dyce and Bullen, the only editors of Your Five Gallants, both 
recognized that the twenty-nine lines in Act II which they number 
II, i, 340-68, should precede rather than follow, as they do in the 
quarto, the twenty-six lines which Dyce and Bullen transferred 
and designated Aet II, scene ii. As the two passages are of prac- 
tically the same length and closely approximate what might be 
expected on one page of manuscript copy, it seems quite possible 
that the order of two sheets was accidentally reversed or, if the 
play was written on both sides of the sheets making up the copy, 
that the printer erroneously set the later side first. 

That such a transposition did in fact occur is substantiated, I 
believe, by the more glaring but strangely unnoticed misplacement 
of two later scenes—the scenes designated by Dyce and Bullen as 
IV, i and ii. These two scenes clearly should precede all those they 
assign to Act ITI. 

It should be noted here that in the 1608 quarto the play is not 
divided into scenes and only imperfectly divided into acts. The 
beginnings of Acts II and V are properly indicated by ‘‘ Actus 2”’ 
and ‘‘ Actus 5.’’ Act III is not marked, but ‘‘ Actus 4’’ follows 
Act II, immediately preceeded by ‘‘Finis Actus 3,’’ the only time 
in the play when the end of an act is marked. It is hardly possible 
that the printer, overlooking ‘‘ Actus 3,’’ printed Act III as though 
it were part of Act II. As Dyce observed in a note on II, iii: ‘‘The 
commencement of act iii, which the old ed. does not mark, might 


1Mr. R. C. Bald has pointed out Middleton’s indebtedness to Greene’s 
pamphlets and to other rogue pamphlets. See Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology, XXXIII (1934), 378. 
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have taken place here, had not the preposterous length of act iv. 
in that ed. obliged me to divide it into the iii. and iv. acts.’”? (Had 
he introduced Act III with II, iii, the number of lines in the five 
acts would have been: 433, 383, 411, 1161, 336.) Accordingly Dyce 
and Bullen have kept Acts I, II, and V as they appeared in the 
quarto and have divided ‘‘ Actus 4’’ of the quarto into Acts III 
and IV. 

A eareful reading of Acts III and IV, however, reveals that the 
scenes they designate as IV, i and ii, should indeed be the first 
two scenes or, more likely, part of the first scene of Act III. To- 
gether they total 116 lines as printed by Bullen, exactly enough to 
fill four pages of the manuscript copy written with the density 
suggested by the transfer of pages noted by Dyce in Act II. Ap- 
parently these four pages were removed from their original place 
either accidentally or to make room for scenes added later. As 
neither the action nor the dialogue of these two scenes is in any 
way essential to the action of later scenes, and as the only contri- 
bution which they make is an exposure quite elearly made else- 
where in the play—that Tailby lived well by gifts from feminine 
admirers—it seems not unlikely that these 116 lines may have been 
intended for discard, but instead found their way into a later spot, 
where clearly they do not belong. 

A quick summary of the scenes concerned should make clear that 
these 116 lines, printed by Dyce and Bullen as IV, i and ii, were 
intended to follow immediately after II, iii, and to open Act III. 
In II, iii, Goldstone entices the other gallants into a dice game. 
Later old Fulk, Goldstone’s servingman, suggests, according to 
their plan, that he be allowed to risk his savings and, permitted to 
do so over his master’s pretended objections, with his false dice he 
wins everything. Goldstone feigns anger at his servant’s success 
but is persuaded to pardon him by Tailby, who has lost not only 
his money but the clothes on his back and his beaver hat, which he 
pawned to the Broker-Gallant, Frippery. In the scenes which fol- 
low and which Dyce and Bullen group as Act III, Tailby, in his 
lodgings, enters reading an invitation to visit a woman in Kingston 
and makes the mistake of confiding his purpose to Pursenet (III, i) ; 
going before, Pursenet robs Tailby in Coombe Park but, seeking 
also to rob Fitsgrave, is sorely beaten (III, ii); Pursenet laments 


ale — Dyce, The Works of Thomas Middleton (London, 1840), 5 vols. 
» «tn. 
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his injuries and promises revenge (III, iii); two gentlemen find 
and read a note dropped by Tailby (III, iv); the gallants meet at 
Primero’s house, where much of the talk is concerned with the 
happenings in Coombe Park (III, v). These five scenes obviously 
belong together and each of them is intimately related to a scene 
preceding or following it. There is, however, no suggestion of how 
much time may have elapsed since the dice game presented in II, 
iii. But clearly the time which has elapsed between the game in 
II, iii, and the scene which now follows (IV,i) is much too short 
to permit the action of the scenes summarized above. The scene 
designated by Dyce and Bullen as IV, i, opens in Tailby’s lodging 
with the entry, ‘‘In the midst of the musick,’’ of a servant who 
enquires for Master Tailby. ‘‘He’s awake, but not yet stirring,”’ 
says Jack, his man-servant, ‘‘for he played away half his clothes 
last night’’ (11. 6-7). The servant leaves a satin suit sent by Mistress 
Cleveland, of which Jack observes to his master: 

This came most fortunately, sir, after all your ill luck last night. 

Tai. I’d beastly casting, Jack. 

Jack. O abominable, sir! you had the scurviest hand; the old serving-man 
swooped up all. 

Tai. I am glad the fortune lighted upon the poor fellow, by my troth; it 
made his master mad (IV, ii. 7-13). 
Just before a second servant enters, bringing him a letter and a 
beaver hat from Mistress Newblock, Tailby exclaims, ‘‘Pize on’t, 
I pawned a good beaver hat to master Frip last night, Jack: I feel 
the want of it now’’ (IV, ii, 26-87). Obviously we are not to sup- 
pose a second dice game on a later night; the references are to the 
game shown in II, iii, where Tailby pawned his doublet and beaver 
hat to Frippery and where Goldstone feigned anger at old Fulk’s 
sueceess. That game was ‘‘last night’’ and Tailby is confined to 
his chambers until his mistresses provide for his wants and re- 
plenish his purse and wardrobe. Obviously the scene in Tailby’s 
lodgings in which he is reoutfitted should precede the scenes printed 
as Act III, which, requiring trips by Tailby and others to and 
from Kingston, would cover, certainly, the better part of a day. 

There is reason to suspect that the 116 lines printed by Dyce 
and Bullen as IV, i and ii, not only should open Act III but are 
indeed merely the opening portion of the scene which they print 
as III,i. First, the opening stage direction, ‘‘In the midst of the 
musick enter one bringing in a suite of Satin,’’ indicates that the 
scene Dyce assumed to be IV, i, was indeed the opening of a new 
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act. Again, the omission of ‘‘ Actus 3’’ in the 1608 quarto, although 
perhaps not the erroneous marking of ‘‘ Actus 4,’’ may be explained 
by its being marked on the sheets which had been either discarded 
or placed out of their proper order. Finally, in IV, 2, as printed, 
when the servant of Mistress Newblock enters with a beaver hat 
for Tailby, he says ‘‘A letter from my mistress’’ (1. 44). Tailby 
replies, ‘‘I know the drift of her letter; and for the beaver, say I 
accept it highly’’ (ll. 58-59). The letter is not read nor is it again 
referred to. Another servant now enters to bring Tailby ten pounds 
from Mistress Tiffany, and Tailby remains on the stage to declare 
that others may 


Take lands: give me 

Good legs, firm back, white hand, black eye, brown hair, 
And add but to these five a comely stature; 

Let others live by art, and I by nature. Evzit (ll. 92-95). 


The concluding couplet may suggest an end to the scene—but it 
does not necessarily do so, for the same speech contains an earlier 
couplet. The exit after ‘‘nature’’ would be a natural addition by 
one recognizing that the lines which follow were spoken by other 
characters who were obviously elsewhere. 

Tf we turn back to what Dyce and Bullen ealled ITI, i, we find 
**Enter Tailby reading a letter,’’ a letter from an unnamed woman 
in Kingston who urges him to see her ‘‘ere dinner.’’ When or how 
this letter was received we are not told. The reading of the letter 
and his resolve to go at once to Kingston, however, would fit per- 
fectly as the latter and more important part of the scene printed 
as IV, i and ii. There Mistress Newblock’s servant brings Tailby 
a letter and a beaver hat; three lines after this servant leaves, 
Mistress Tiffany’s enters with her gift; after this latter servant 
leaves, Tailby delivers the speech from which I have quoted, in 
which he praises Mistress Tiffany’s cleverness and declares his 
preference for earning his livelihood ‘‘by nature.’’ Nothing could 
be more natural than that he should now turn to read the letter 
from Mistress Newblock, and that it, as he had implied he knew 
it would, should urge his immediate attendance. There ean, I be- 
lieve, hardly be doubt that the 116 lines designated by the editors 
as IV, i and ii—obviously out of place in Act [V—are lines origin- 
ally intended to open Act ITI. 

To answer the questions of why and how these lines became 
transposed, one ean only guess. They would, as I have noted, fill 
perfectly four pages written with the density suggested by the 
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recognized transposition of twenty-nine lines in Act II, and it is 
possible that the misplacement of these four pages in the copy from 
which the printer worked was purely accidental. However, as they 
contribute to the plot absolutely nothing which is not presented 
clearly elsewhere in the play, the four pages may have been re- 
moved to shorten the play. That the second possibility is the 
stronger is perhaps suggested by the stage direction ‘‘ Enter Tailby 
reading a letter.’’ If this direction was in the copy before the 
printer, then the 116 lines opening Act III must have been de- 
liberately removed. 

If the removal of these 116 lines was to shorten the play, was 
it to permit the addition of scenes written later? In other words, 
does the text of the play reveal evidence of revision? If forced to 
give a yes or no answer, one must, I believe, answer No, though 
he would insist on noting that in a comedy of which the action is 
so episodie as that of Your Five Gallants, later additions would 
be exceptionally difficult to detect. I have found but slight sug- 
gestion of revision, and that I suspect is more likely merely the 
result of carelessness. Middleton is in this play unusually specific 
in referring to the season and to the duration of the action. The 
play opens on or after September 5, for in I, i,6, Frippery reads 
from the book in which he has recorded his loans, ‘‘Lent the fifth 
day of September,’’ ete. The action in I, ii, takes place on No- 
vember 5, for the theft of Katherine’s chain in this scene is later 
said to have occurred on ‘‘the fifth of November, a dismal day”’ 
(II, ii, 14). In I, ii, Katherine had banished all her suitors for 
one month, asking 

quiet respite of one month, 


The month unto this night; against which time 
I do invite you all... . (I, ii, 58-60). 


Thirty lines later Fitsgrave soliloquizes: 

A quiet month the virgin has enclos’d 

Unto herself; suitors stand without till then. 
As all meet in V, ii, for Katherine to make her election, the play 
closes with December 5. In agreement with this month from No- 
vember 5 to December 5, the letter which Tailby reads in III, i, 
is specifically dated November 11. It is a little startling, there- 
fore, to have the First Courtesan observe in III, v, 33, ‘‘tis St. 
George’s day tomorrow’’—-April 23! Similarly in I,i, Frippery 
is made to quote (but mistranslate—facetiously?) a line from 
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Horace’ De Arte Poetica,® although in Act V the comedy depends 
upon all the gallants’ enjoying complete ignorance of Latin. But 
the importance of such contradictions seems small. In the works 
of few Jacobean dramatists are we surprised to find them. 

Whether or not Your Five Gallants had previously been revised, 
it must before the end of 1607 have existed in the form in which 
it was printed, as is shown by its entry on the Stationers’ Register 
on 22 March 1607/8. Sir Edmund Chambers‘ has assigned it to 
1607, noting an allusion to Don Quirote in IV, viii, 7 (‘‘I could 
fight with a windmill now’’), and accepting Bullen’s suggestion® 
that the reference in IV, ii, 28f., to the closure of theatres because 
of the plague (‘‘ ’tis e’en as uncertain as playing, now up and 
now down; for if the bill down rise to above thirty, here’s no place 
for players’’) is to the closing in 1607. Mr. Bald properly ques- 
tions the latter reference, observing that the theatres were closed 
because of the plague in many other years.® His objection may be 
supported by a very similar passage in A Mad World, My Masters: 

Sem. There are certain players come to town, sir... . 

Sir B. ... certain players, there thou liest, boy; they were never more 
uncertain in their lives; now up, and now down; they know not when to play, 
where to play, nor what to play: not when to play, for fearful fools; where 
to play, for puritan fools; nor what to play, for critical fools (V, i, 26-34). 
It seems likely that in his reference in Your Five Gallants to the 
uncertainty of playing—‘‘now up and now down’’—Middleton is 
recalling from an earlier play a passage which he especially liked. 
Not infrequently does he so repeat a figure or passage with which 
he was pleased.?’ Moreover, as the plague caused the theatres to 
be closed during part of every year from 1603 through 1608, a 
reference to their closure would not be unexpected during any 
of those years. 

The reference to Don Quirote, however, is of greater value; it 
could at the very earliest not appear before 1606. Mr. Bald, who 
thought Your Five Gallants had been revised, suggested that the 


3T, i, 207-09: Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulei (Horace, De Arte 
Poetica, 343). 

4K. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage (Oxford, 1923), 4 vols. ITI, 440. 

5A. H. Bullen, The Works of Thomas Middleton (Boston, 1885), 8 vols. I, 
Xxxiii. 

6R. C, Bald, ‘‘The Chronology of Thomas Middleton’s Plays,’’ Modern 
Language Review, XXXII (1937), 33-43. 

7 Note, for instance, Middleton’s liking for the comparison of the London 
prisons to the universities: Phoenix, IV, ii, 18ff; Michaelmas Term, III, iv, 
94f.; Roaring Girl, III, iii, 91-111. 
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allusion may have been a later insertion and accordingly assigned 
the composition of the play to 1605 and its revision to 1607.° 

But evidence of revision, as has been said, is difficult to detect 
in a play so episodie in structure. Admittedly Your Five Gallants 
contains much reminiscent of the plays around 1605, especially 
the satire of the rogue-gallants, such as Lethe of Michaelmas Term, 
Lipsalve of The Family of Love, and perhaps even the Knight of 
The Phoenix; but there seems to be no reason why Middleton’s 
anatomizing of such rogues should be restricted to 1604-5. The 
allusion to Don Quixote is hardly enough to indicate that Middle- 
ton had read either Cervantes’ original or Shelton’s translation, 
which, although not printed until 1612, is assumed to have been 
under way by 1607. It was during that year that we first find a 
printed play with an allusion to the Spanish don—George Wilkins’ 
The Miseries of Enforced Marriage, entered upon the Stationers’ 
Register on 31 July 1607 and printed later in the same year. Wil- 
kins’ and Middleton’s allusions are so similar and, indeed, so in- 
exact that one suspects neither dramatist to have known Don 
Quixote except by hearsay. Both references are to the don’s first 
escapade. In The Miseries, Act III, drink and desperation make 
Searborow ery: ‘‘ . now am I armed to fight with a windmill, 
and to take the wall of an emperor; much drink, no money: a 
heavy head and a light pair of heels.’’”? In Your Five Gallants 
Pyamont, angered at the theft of his gold, laments; ‘‘No less than 
forty pound of fair gold at one lift! . . . . Heart, nothing vexes 
me so much, but that I paid the goldsmith for the change too not 
an hour before: had I let it alone in the chain of silver as it was 
at first, it might have given me some notice at his departure: ’sfoot, 
I could fight with a windmill now’’ (IV, viii, 7-8). 

Similar in their suggestion that fighting with a windmill repre- 
sents a stage of desperation, the two allusions carry a meaning 
so different from the episode in Don Quirote that one is led to 
suspect that there may have been indebtedness of one dramatist 
to the other. Neither, however, seems any closer to Cervantes than 
the other, and it is of course possible that the expression ‘‘fight 
with a windmill’’ had passed into the London slang of the day. 
If one dramatist was here indebted to the other, the debtor may 


8 Loc cit. 


® Hazlitt-Dodsley, A Select Collection of Old English Plays (London, 1874- 
76), 15 vols., TX, 525. 
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well have been Middleton. The Miseries of Enforced Marriage had 
been based upon the tragic story of Walter Calverley, the heir of 
an ancient and honorable family, who, having been forced into a 
marriage by his guardian, in 1605 killed his wife and two of their 
three children and was in August of that year pressed to death. 
There may be an allusion to Calverley’s story at the end of Your 
Five Gallants. When it is suggested that the rogue-gallants marry 
their courtesans, Goldstone observes, ‘‘These fore’d marriages do 
never come to good,’’ and Pursenet adds, ‘‘They often prove the 
ruin of great houses’’ (V, ii, 89,91). To be sure, Middleton would 
probably have known Calverley’s story in a more accurate account 
than Wilkins’: in the extant ending of Wilkins’ play there is a 
happy reunion, although the girl whom his marriage forced him 
to jilt dies of a broken heart and all undergo great suffering. The 
only reason for suspecting that the allusion, if to the Calverleys, 
may have been suggested by Wilkins’ play is the appearance in 
both plays of inappropriate and similarly worded references to 
the same episode in Don Quirote. But even though Middleton be 
recognized as the borrower, he need not have borrowed from the 
printed play; and, except for the allusion to Don Quirote, the 
Miseries may have been composed at any time after the summer 
of 1605. 

Another allusion in Your Five Gallants carries some suggestion 
of date. When Katherine’s servant reports the loss of his mis- 
tress’ chain of pearls, he says that it was ‘‘nimmed out of her 
pocket the fifth of November, a dismal day’’ (II, ii, 138-14). Ob- 
viously the allusion is to the day of the Gunpowder Treason, 5 
November 1605. I have already ealled attention to the specific 
dating of certain events within the play. It is most unlikely that 
Middleton decided upon the season in order to introduce this refer- 
ence; certainly he selected November here—as he selected it in 
Michaelmas Term—for the reason that then London was most 
crowded and the vices he attacked were most flagrant. In January 
1606 Parliament had decreed that November 5 should henceforth 
be observed as a day of prayer and thanksgiving that it might be 
forever after remembered. Although I recognize that I may well 
be reading into the phrase ‘‘a dismal day’’ something which is 
not there, I feel that it suggests that Middleton has experienced 
one anniversary of the lamentable day and had reason to recog- 
nize how long the recollection of that day might live. 
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Although there may be some evidence that it was revised prior 
to its publication in 1608, Your Five Gallants ean hardly be safely 
dated before 1606 or 1607. In our arriving at a just estimate of 
Middleton as a dramatist, however, the exact dating of a play 
must be admitted to be of less importance than the proper arrange- 
ment of its scenes. When the lines misplaced in the printed texts 
of Your Five Gallants are restored to their proper order, the- 
comedy is shown to have been more carefully planned than its 
readers can have judged. 





THE MILITARY BACKGROUND IN OTHELLO’ 


By Henry J. WEBB 
University of Utah 


Twenty years ago, Professor John W. Draper in examining 
Othello departed from conventional Shakespearian criticism, which 
attempted to treat the Moor of Venice as a man and a husband, 
and endeavored to place him against an Elizabethan military back- 
ground.? His endeavor was, of course, laudable; for Shakespeare, 
besides writing a tragedy, apparently had something to say about 
sixteenth-century armies and the men whose lives were wrapped 
up in them. But in undertaking the task, Professor Draper came 
to a surprising number of strange conclusions, most of which 
stemmed from an erroneous premise that Shakespeare was un- 
familiar with the organizations and customs of the Elizabethan 
army. These conclusions immured Shakespeare in an amazingly 
secluded ivory tower. I should like to extricate him from the 
tower, place him once again within the environs of London, and 
re-examine Othello on the basis of his probable observations there. 

It is at the door of Sir John Fortesque that we must lay the 
blame for the idea that Shakespeare had a very limited knowledge 
of military operations.’ F'rom him Professor Draper learned that 
‘‘the London trained bands that drilled at Mile End and the gossip 
of returned soldiers from the Duteh wars seem to have supplied 
Shakespeare with all he knew.’’* Military books, moreover, could 
have been no part of his reading, or else military terminology in 
Othello would not have been so confused.® 

Yet, it would seem almost impossible for even an ill-informed 
man not to know a good many details of Elizabethan army life; 
and Shakespeare was no fool. Elizabethans from all ranks of 
life had been getting first hand experience of warfare since 1572, 


1 Material for this paper was gathered with funds ided by the Univer- 
sity of Utah Research Committee. ee a See Se 


2 John W. Draper, ‘‘Captain General Othello,’’ Anglia, Lv (1931), 296-310. 


oi aes refers to Fortesque’s Shakespeare’s England (Oxford, 1917), 1, 


* Draper, op. cit., 297. 
8 Ibid, 
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when Sir Humphrey Gilbert took the earliest contingent of Eng- 
lish volunteers across the channel to fight the Spanish; and the 
Irish wars had swelled the ranks of veterans to many thousands. 
What some of these men had to relate of their experiences may 
have been pure ‘‘gossip,’’ for Elizabeth impressed many a rogue 
and vagabond; but what others reported was undoubtedly grounded 
in truth: besides masterless men, the ranks were filled with ‘‘ young 
gentlemen, yeomen, and yeomen’s sons and artificers of the most 
brave sort.’’”® Moreover, not all the officers were incompetent, and 
many could have told straight stories had they been asked. 

That false rumors about the Dutch wars were in circulation, 
we know full well from statements of those who tried to rectify 
them.? But people were ‘‘desirous to kno the truth,’’® and mili- 
tary news pamphlets were published to aid them.* Presumably 
they were read by numerous Londoners. Such reading might con- 
ceivably have led to the perusal of military texts themselves; in- 
deed, when one considers how many were the editions of military 
books during Elizabeth’s reign, one must certainly conelude that 
they were extremely popular.?° 

In view of these facts, are we to believe that Shakespeare learned 
what he knew from rogues and vagabonds and ineompetents only? 
Was he so lacking in patriotism and nationalism that he ignored 
the news pamphleis? Is it likely that he, writing to please the 
populace, was unfamiliar with aught that had popular appeal? 

Our tendency to answer with a resounding ‘‘No!’’ is, of course, 
based on mere surmizes at this point, but circumstantial evidence 
overwhelmingly supports us. A few years ago, Professor Leslie 
Hotson convincingly suggested that Shakespeare, who was a friend 
of Dudley and Leonard Digges, also knew their father, Thomas 
Digges, the military author and erstwhile muster-master general 
under Leicester.t If he did, it is possible that he had glanced 


6 Calendar of the Manuscripts of the Marquis of Salisbury, tv, 4-5. 

7 Several military news pamphlets were avowedly written for this purpose. 
See The spoyle of Antwerpe (1576), A particuler, of the yeelding uppe of 
Zutphen (1591), A breife and true report of the proceedings of the Earle of 
Leycester (1590). 

8 The true reporte of the skirmish betwene the States of Flaunders, and 
Don Joan (1578), p. 1. 

® Over thirty were published during the Elizabethan period. 

10 See ‘‘English Military Books, Laws, and Proclamations Published from 
1513 to 1610,’’ Philological Quarterly, xxm1 (April, 1944), 116-128. 

11 Leslie Hotson, 1, William Shakespeare (New York, 1938), pp. 118-122. 
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through his An arithmeticall militare treatise (1579; 1590), where 
he would have found all he need know about ‘‘Militare Discipline, 
Offices, Lawes and Dueties in every wel governed Campe and 
Armie.’”? Indeed, from the very nature of Iago’s criticism of 
Cassio—that he was a mere ‘‘arithmetician’’—one can readily 
be convinced that Shakespeare had this very book of Digges in 
mind. But even had he never opened it or any other military 
book, either Dudley or Leonard Digges could have set him straight 
about such matters. More recently, Miss Lily B. Campbell, Sir 
Duff Cooper, and Paul A. Jorgensen have attempted to prove 
that Shakespeare’s knowledge of army life—wherever obtained 
—was real and accurate.’* But does it even seem likely that the 
author of J and JJ Henry IV and Henry V—three plays which 
indicate more than a nodding acquaintanceship with musters, 
training, dead pays, abuses in discipline, military classicism versus 
modernism, and the theorist versus the field soldier—would not 
know the difference between a general and a company officer? 

It is upon this point that Professor Draper starts his argument. 
Shakespeare, he plainly states, did not know a general from a 
captain, nor could he distinguish between their duties. Othello’s 
‘military activities such as the selection of minor officers, relate 
almost entirely to the command of a single company,’’ and yet, 
presumably, he is commander-in-chief of the Venetian army." 
Obviously, therefore, Shakespeare knew nothing of army organ- 
ization. 

I find it difficult to agree with these statements. In the first 
place, Othello was not merely commander-in-chief of the Venetian 
army. It would appear that he played the double role of com- 
manding general of those troops sent to fortify Cyprus and mili- 
tary governor of the city; for the duke, in explaining the com- 
mission, remarks: ‘‘Othello, the fortitude of the place is best 
known to you; and though we have there a substitute of most 


12 Since this statement appears on the title-page of An arithmeticall militare 
treatise (1590), it might be expected that Shakespeare would have read it— 
assuming he needed to—before any one of a number of other military books 
which were available. ’ 

13 Lily B., Campbell, Shakespeare’s ‘‘Histories’’: Mirrors of Elizabethan 
Policy (San Marino, 1947); Sir Duff Cooper, Sergeant Shakespeare (London, 
1949) ; Paul A. Jorgensen, ‘‘Shakespeare’s Coriolanus: Elizabethan Soldier,’’ 
PMLA, UXIv (1949), 221-224 and ‘‘Military Rank in Shakespeare,’’ Hunt- 
ington Library Quarterly, xtv (1950), 17-41. 


14 Anglia, LY (1931), 297. 
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allowed sufficiency, vet opinion, a sovereign mistress of effects, 
throws a more safer voice on you’’ (I, iii, 222-226). Othello’s 
activities at Cyprus confirm this view, and Cassio, who succeeds 
him, is called ‘‘Lord Governor’’ (V, ii, 367). Such dual com- 
mand was not unusual among Elizabethans. Sir Francis Vere, 
one of the most renowned English general officers, held it at Brill 
in 1598 and at Ostend in 1601,° and nothing military which 
Othello does in the entire play is contrary to what Vere did there. 
The only thing which might be called in question occurs before 
the Cyprus expedition: the appointment of Cassio. Both Will- 
oughby in the Low Countries and Essex on the Azores expedition 
were forbidden the right to appoint their own seconds-in-command. 
But before that time, appointments were regularly made by general 
officers, as Willoughby himself bitterly points out.2® Leicester al- 
ways selected whom he pleased—indeed, that is one of the main 
criticisms of his command?*—and in Ireland, assignments of rank 
were left up to the ecommander-in-chief.** So Othello’s appoint- 
ments are in accord with general Elizabethan usage. Moreover, 
his removing of Cassio and his charging of Iago to ‘‘look with 
care about the town’’ are likewise in keeping with the rights of 
an Elizabethan general and governor of a city.’® 

Nor should his dual title of ‘‘eaptain’’ and ‘‘general’’ indicate 
that there is anything amiss. Most field grade officers all through 
Elizabeth’s reign possessed the company rank of captain. Sir 
Francis Vere was not only sergeant-major-general of Elizabeth’s 
army, he was captain of a company of horse and of foot and is 
so listed in ‘‘A brief note of the weekly payments to her Majesty’s 
forees.’’®° Similarly, Sir Edward Cecil was both general and 
‘‘Captain of a Band of 240 Foot.’’* To find Othello called both 
captain and general, therefore, is consistent with Elizabethan 
practice and not the result of confusion on the part of Shakes- 


15 DNB, Xx, 231-232. 
16 Calendar of State Papers (Foreign Series, Elizabeth), XxI, Pt. 3, 414. 


17 Edward Grimestone, The generall historie of the Netherlands (1608), p. 
341. 


18 Calendar of State Papers (Ireland, Elizabeth), 1596-7, p. 165 and 1600, 
p. 503. 


19 See the duties of a governor outlined in a letter patent for the Governor 
of Brill, The Egerton Papers, pp. 270ff. 


20 Salisbury Manuscripts, Iv, 293. 
21 Penshurst Manuscripts, IV, xxvi-xxvii. 
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peare.?” 
The second point which Professor Draper makes is that Shakes- 


peare confuses the ranks of lieutenant-general and lieutenant; 
‘‘thus when Cassio is mentioned as Othello’s ‘own second’ in com- 
mand, he is clearly lieutenant general; but, when he is placed 
in charge of the watch, he is rather a mere company commander 
as in Cinthio.’’* Even Paul A. Jorgensen excuses the duality 
of jobs here on the grounds that Shakespeare used it to obtain 
‘‘effective dramatic synthesis.’"* Here again I must disagree. 
While there were, in Elizabethan times, all sorts of subordinate 
officers in charge of the watch—from corporal of the guard on 
up to captain—the final responsibility for the watch rested with the 
general’s second-in-ecommand, which is the position Cassio holds. 
The second-in-command of an army would, theoretically, be the 
high marshal; but since theory, as delineated in military books, 
was not always followed in practice, the second-in-command might 
be the lieutenant-general of cavalry, which was Willoughby’s rank 
under Maurice of Nassau. Or he might be sergeant-major-general, 
as was Vere under Willoughby; or he might even be the senior 
company commander, a position Sir Horace Vere held under his 
brother Sir Francis. In any event, whatever his rank, he could 
be designated as ‘‘lieutenant’’ to signify that he was indeed second 
to the general. The most common ranks to be referred to as ‘‘lieu- 
tenant’’ were those of lieutenant-governor of a city®® (a position 
Cassio obviously occupies) and lieutenant-general of cavalry, a 
rank which, since Iago refers to Cassio’s unfamiliarity with squad- 
rons, may well be the one which Shakespeare has in mind.?° At 
any rate, whether high marshal, lieutenant-general, sergeant- 
major, or senior captain, Cassio performs the duties consistent 
with his rank and, correctly enough, succeeds Othello in office. 
Again Shakespeare writes accurately of a situation with which 





22 Professor Draper goes to some lengths to prove that ‘‘captain’’ was a 
term used to refer to a general, as the title of his paper, ‘‘Captain General 
Othello,’’ would seem to indicate. And so it was—in military books and, 
possibly, in certain foreign armies. I have yet to discover a contemporary 
report or letter from the field written about English soldiers, however, which 
uses the ‘‘captain general’’ form. 

23 Anglia, LV (1931), 297. 

24 Huntington Library Quarterly, xiv (1950), 41. 

25 Salisbury Manuscripts and Penshurst Manuscripts, passim. 


26 See William Garrard’s section on the lieutenant-general in his The art 
of warre (1591). 
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he is well acquainted. 

Professor Draper’s third point is that it would ‘‘be ridiculous 
for a mere ensign to aspire to the rank of second-in-command of 
the whole army.’’? This is true. But Iago is no mere ensign, 
i.e., the bearer of a company flag. He is, instead, ‘‘his Moorship’s 
ancient,’’ or standard bearer to the general; and a man who was 
(presumably) trustworthy and brave enough to receive such an 
honor might conceivably have looked toward even more exalted 
positions. Unfortunately, we can learn little about a general’s 
ensign from sixteenth-century literature, except, of course, that 
he did exist** and was obviously of greater rank than the ordinary 
ensign. As a matter of fact the ordinary ensign was of greater 
importance than Professor Draper gives him credit for, in some 
armies actually combining the positions of ensign and lieutenant?® 
and in every army always selected for his exceptional bravery 
and ability to lead men. In battle, ‘‘the particular guiding of 
the band’’ belonged to him. He was supposed ‘‘to enforce him- 
selfe to be the first’? and ‘‘invite the rest forward’’; and when 
the battle went against his men, he could command ‘‘the drums 
and fifes to stand and sound the retreat.’’ Furthermore, during 
particularly hot engagements it was his duty to leave his banner 
with ‘‘servants’’ and go to the ‘‘head of the battaile, or in some 
other principall or necessarie places which are to be governed 
and defended by practised and valiant Souldiers.’’*° Such a man 
—particularly if he were the general’s ensign—might certainly 
aspire to second-in-command of an army or fortified town. 

While these facts dispel the idea that Shakespeare was con- 
fused in describing the officers of the Venetian army, they still 
leave us with some uncommonly hard nuts to erack. The first 
one is provided by Iago, who complains not only that promotion 
by ‘‘old gradation’’ has been replaced by appointment through 
preferment, but that an inexperienced book-soldier has obtained 
the eoveted rank of second-in-command. This situation seems par- 
ticularly outrageous to Iago since he has borne arms longer than 


27 Anglia, LV (1931), 298. 

28 Garrard, op. cit., refers to the ‘‘Generals Standerd,’’ stating that the 
general should ‘‘never . . . goe abroad’’ without it. See pp. 226, 346. Even 
the marshal has an ensign, p. 243. 

29 Garrard, in his section on the company ensign, makes this clear. 


30 Ibid., pp. 65-66. 
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Cassio and, unlike the latter, has seen action on numerous battle 
fields. But what truth is there in Iago’s statements? Is he re- 
lating facts or is he merely creating a fog in which to lose Rod- 
erigo? Professor Draper questions Iago’s honesty, insisting that 
Cassio is, in reality, an experienced warrior who well-deserved 
his rank; and in this point of view he has been seconded, quite 
recently, by Professor John Robert Moore.*? Yet I believe that 
some credence must be given to Iago’s complaint. Dramatic and 
historic reasons support him. Dramatically, Iago’s tirade is an 
introduction to the play, and Shakespeare does not generally try 
to confuse matters in his introductions. Historically, Cassio’s 
faults are Elizabethan faults, as an examination, not only of con- 
temporary military books, but letters and reports from the battle 
fields readily prove. 

If we first determine what impressions Shakespeare’s audience 
would have received from this scene, we can better understand 
the dramatic significance of it. Englishmen were certainly fa- 
miliar with the situation. As early as 1578, Barnabe Googe com- 
plained about the appointment of officers ‘‘who never came yet 
under ensigne in their life’’ and who ‘‘in time of peace can range 
their battailles, cast out their skirmishes, assault townes, and 
conquer kingdomes, that a man would judge them at the first 
sight, for very Hectors and Hanniballes. But these be they .. . 
that are the first that wil be gone, when they come to it.’’*? Dur- 
ing Leicester’s governor-generalship of the Low Countries, a period 
which heard much military rumor and saw several military news- 
books, certain changes in command were made which disturbed 
competent officers. They feared ‘‘that according to their ancient 
customes, the souldiars serving under them, should not be pre- 
ferred and advanced according to their degrees and desertes. 

. . 3 Later, in Ireland, the same situation existed. Sir Geffrey 
Fenton, writing to Cecil from Dublin in February 1600, pointed 
out that ‘‘young men (being preferred to be Captains before 
they had learned what was the office of a Captain, or were touched 
with the true feeling of the honour and reputation of that eall- 

1 John Robert Moore, ‘‘The Character of Iago,’’ Studies in Honor of A. 
By Fairchild (The University of Missouri Studies, xx1, No. 1, 1946), pp. 

*2 Prefatory remarks by Barnabe Googe in Barnabe Riche, Allarme to Eng- 


land (1578), sig. **1. 
33 Grimestone, op. cit., p. 340. 
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ing), have little regarded the service, neither could they, being 
ignorant in the true points thereof.’’** He urged, ‘‘for remedy 
of this evil,’’ that the Lord Deputy ‘‘go through the list of the 
army, and remove unskilful young Captains, and raise up in their 
places old Captains of longer standing, who know the service, 
and have bled in it.’’*> Sir Francis Stafford wrote to Cecil in a 
similar vein the same year, objecting to ‘‘advancement run by 
favour and not by desert.’’** Likewise, Sir Theobald Dillon 
warned Cecil that officers should ‘‘not be chosen for affection or 
favour.’’*? Almost all writers on military matters between 1578 
and 1600 added their voices to the clamor for reform, not the 
least of these being Sir Roger Williams, who insisted that officers 
should ‘‘not choose their owne favorites or followers.’’** Most 
of these followers were courtiers who, as Captain Barnabe Riche 
points out in Fruites of long experience (1604), received appoint- 
ments as a result of ‘‘a Ladies letter’’ or ‘‘a Noble mans favoure.’’*® 
Even Cecil, who should have known better, sent men to Vere with 
letters of preferment.*° 

Elizabethans were similarly familiar with the controversy be- 
tween the book-soldier and the soldier who obtained his knowl- 
edge of warfare through experience. This controversy began as 
early as 1539 with the publication of Frontinus’ The strategemes, 
sleyghtes and policies of warre, and it continued all through the 
sixteenth century. Those who were in favor of increasing strategi- 
eal and tactical knowledge through reading, wrote or translated 
military treatises; those who seorned ‘‘bookish theoric’’ were in- 
articulate, and their views found their way into print only as 
theories to be attacked. Even Englishmen who had no interest 
in warfare—and there certainly were but few of those during 
Elizabeth’s reign !—undoubtedly heard echoes of this verbal battle. 
They would have understood that Iago’s reference to Cassio as a 
‘‘oreat arithmetician’’ meant the latter’s preoccupation with mili- 
tary texts; and they would have known that his scorn of Cassio 


34 Calendar of State Papers (Ireland), 1599-1600, p. 459. 

35 Ibid, 

36 Ibid., (March-Oct. 1600), p. 221. 

37 Ibid., p. 289. 

88 Roger Williams, A briefe discourse of warre (1590), p. 11. 
“9 Barnabe Riche, Fruites of long experience (1604), pp. 33, 72. 
40 Salisbury Manuscripts, XI, 103, 286, 287. 
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and his learning was typical of the scorn against which military 
theorists had to defend themselves. 

Now these same Englishmen knew something of dramatic per- 
formances. They were in frequent attendance at the theatres and 
were most certainly conditioned to the function of introductory 
scenes. They would be prepared, therefore, for a Cassio who was 
more of a courtier than a soldier, a man inexperienced in matters 
of war and inefficient as a leader—one who, in short, reflected 
contemporary reality; and, whether they agreed with them or 
not, they would readily understand Iago’s acrimonious inveigh- 
ings against him. Only if there were strong indications later in 
the play that Cassio did not mirror the character which Iago gave 
him, would they revise their estimation. 

Of course, Cassio turns out to be much what they expect. He 
is a favorite and follower of Othello. He has known Othello ‘‘long’’ 
(III, iii, 11) and, during the wooing of Desdemona, has acted as 
a go-between for the general. He is also a courtier, a fact amply 
illustrated by his reception of Desdemona at Cyprus (II, i, 167ff) 
and the interest he excites in Lodovico (IV, i, 236ff). The only 
time we see him on duty, he gets drunk—and engages himself 
in a stupid quarrel based on nothing. When he is ecashiered as 
Othello’s lieutenant, he loses no time in following Iago’s sugges- 
tion to regain his rank by the means he first attained it, i.e., through 
preferment. He is therefore a perfect example of an inexperi- 
enced man who has obtained his rank by affection and favor. 

Professors Draper and Moore defend him, however. Pointing 
out that Cassio had done Othello ‘‘love and service’’ and had 
‘shared dangers’’ with him, Professor Draper states that ‘‘ Cassio 
could hardly have known Othello so intimately had they not been 
soldiers together.’’ He strengthens his argument by pointing out 
that ‘‘when Lodovies arrived from Venice, he first asked after 
Cassio; and, at the end of the play, the Signiory of Venice ap- 
pointed Cassio governor of the ‘warlike’ isle that was their chief 
outpost against the Turks.’’*t Professor Moore argues that Cassio 
is ‘‘an admirable soldier.’’ He is ‘‘prompt in posting the guard,”’ 
has a ‘‘proud devotion to soldierly honor,’’ and, is recognized as 
the proper person to succeed Othello in the governorship of 
Cyprus.*? 

41 Anglia, Lv (1931), 300. 

42 Moore, op. cit., pp. 42-43. 
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But Cassio’s ‘‘love and service’’ need not have been in combat. 
Desdemona’s exclamation that he had ‘‘shared dangers’’ may 
have been no more than a feminine hyperbole built upon ignorance 
of armies and war. Nor can we place much significance upon 
Lodovieo’s asking after Cassio, who was, besides an officer, a 
courtier. As for promptly posting the guard, it is a procedure 
earefully covered in the very books Cassio is supposed to have 
read. And if we urge the ‘‘promptness’’ makes him an admir- 
able soldier,** we must also urge that drunkeness and quarrelling 
while on guard is as ‘‘monstrous’’ as Othello deseribes it.44 Wil- 
liam Garrard carefully points out that it is the duty of the second- 
in-command to ‘‘banish all quarrels, & by all possible means to 
barre the rehearsall and pursuites of discords in time of war.’’** 
Any soldier in any army at any period in history would agree 
that this is true. They would likewise be prone to agree that ‘‘a 
proud devotion to soldierly honor’’ is better exhibited in deeds 
than in words. 

The strongest argument in Cassio’s favor is his appointment 
as military governor of Cyprus, for in Elizabethan times, gov- 
ernors of fortified cities were generally men who had had mili- 
tary experience in the field. Nevertheless, within the memory of 
Shakespeare’s audience, poor appointments had been made in the 
Low Countries. A common complaint about Leicester was that he 
‘‘plaeed his favorits in all the best, honorablest and most profit- 
able garrisons in the Netherlands,’’*® and he ‘‘put men into the 
admiralties at his owne devotion, who had no knowledge of Navi- 
gation, . . . nothing acquainted with sea causes and much lesse 
with warre by sea and provisions for fleets.’’*? Now, ‘‘garrisons’’ 
in the Low Countries were cities, and ‘‘admiralties’’ were, in 
naval parlance, about co-equal with governorships. So it would 
not be unrealistic thinking on Shakespeare’s part to have an 


43 Since Professor Moore comes to this conclusion after ‘‘ daily contact with 
military men’’ at the United States Army University in Shrivenham, — 
I may draw upon my own experiences as an infantry man at home and in the 
ETO. One of the most elementary details of military life, learned by the least 
of soldiers, is this very same promptness in posting the guard. It is drilled 
into men during basic training and rigidly enforced in combat areas. Even 
poor soldiers would show promptness about matters concerning the guard. 

44.A point which Draper also makes (Anglia, Lv (1931), 307-309). 

45 Garrard, op cit., p. 236. 

46 Grimestone, op. cit., p. 341. 

47 Ibid., p. 955. 
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inexperienced Cassio succeeding Othello. Besides, since the danger 
of the Turks had passed, it is not astonishing to find a book-soldier 
taking over the duties which, when fighting was imminent, had 
been relinquished by an unnamed ‘‘substitute’’ to Othello. The 
duties of a garrison commander in peace times were largely ad- 
ministrative.*® 

If what I have pointed out is at once true and obvious to an 
Elizabethan audience, then there is something very much wrong 
with Othello. He has been a great commander who, all his life, 
has followed the wars. He tells us so himself, the signiory is aware 
of it, and even Iago admits it. But he has been away from soldierly 
duties for almost a year (I, iii, 84) and, during the time spent 
at court, has fallen in love with and married Desdemona. So en- 
amored is he of her that he permits her to join him in Cyprus, 
assuring the senators that her presence will not make him ‘‘scant’’ 
the more ‘‘serious and great business’’ of warfare (I, iii, 268). 
He also takes with him, as second-in-command, an officer who has 
‘‘never set a squadron in the field’’ (I, i, 22). 


What can this portend? I think the Elizabethan audience would 
feel that it portended disaster of some sort, and I think that 
Shakespeare intended it to feel that way. Whatever Othello has 
been in the past, he appears at the very beginning of the play 
as a man who has begun to disintegrate as an officer, and the 
reasons are grounded partly in Elizabethan lore, and partly in 
Shakespeare’s own convictions. 


One trouble with Othello—although not the main one—is that 
he has been too long idle, although ‘‘nine moons’’ may seem short 
enough to those who have experienced warfare. The Elizabethan, 
however, was aware of the debilitating effect of a long peace on 
soldier and citizen alike and quite possibly interpreted the year 
of Othello’s inactivity as sufficiently long to affect his soldier- 
ship.“ But even more important than Othello’s idleness is what 
he did with it. He spent it in soft living around the court, par- 


Ps —_ 4 _— of * when the enemy was not in a position dangerous 
a city, the job was largely one involvin aper work. See The Egerton 
Papers, pp. 270f. sical . 


4° Barret sums up the idea thus: ‘‘For long peace hath bred Securitie; 
Securitie, carelesse mindes; careless mindes, contempt of warre; contempt of 
warre, the dispising of souldiarie and Martiall discipline.’’ See Robert Barret, 
The theorike and practike of moderne warres (1598), p. 10. 
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ticularly at the home of Brabantio, where he fell to doting upon 
the latter’s daughter. 

Now while some military writers—particularly the classical ones 
—thought that marriage for general officers would be beneficial 
to them and the state which they served,®® certain renaissance 
authors felt that warfare and love—especiall intemperate love— 
could not mix. Thus, Balthazaris Ayalae insisted upon the maxim 
that one who could not govern his desires and passions could not 
govern an army,” and Blaise de Montlue warned soldiers against 
‘‘’amour des femmes,’’ finding that it was ‘‘tout contraire 4 un 
bon coeur.’’ When Mars is on a campaign, he advised, ‘‘ Laissez 
l’amour aus crochets.’”*? Captain Barnabe Riche in A right ex- 
celent and pleasant dialogue, betwene Mercury and an English 
souldier (1574) suggested that ‘‘Mars’’ when ‘‘layed in Venus 
lap’’ was ineapable of action.®** There was, it would seem, no 
overwhelming opinion one way or the other during Elizabeth’s 
life time, but the germ of a theory was there. Shakespeare ap- 
parently seized upon it, at first tentatively, and at last with un- 
mistakable conviction. In Troilus and Cressida, which appeared 
four years before Othello, Shakespeare describes two lovers, Paris 
and Troilus, absent from the battle field because of their dotage. 
While Hector and ‘‘all the gallantry of Troy’’ are on the battle 
field, Paris remains idle. ‘‘I would fain have arm’d today,’’ he 
says, ‘‘but my Nell would not have it so’’ (IIT, i, 146-150). Simi- 
larly, Troilus remains in the city, stalking about Cressida’s door 

Like a strange soul upon the Stygian banks 

Staying for waftage (III, ii, 9-10). 
Four years after Othello, Shakespeare presents in the clearest of 
terms the picture of a general defeated by an intemperate devotion 
to a woman. In Antony and Cleopatra, Mare Antony’s 

captain’s heart, 
Which in the seuffles of great fights hath burst 
The buckles on his breast, reneges all temper, 


And is become the bellows and the fan 
To cool a gipsy’s lust (I, i, 6-10). 


Desdemona is no Cleopatra, but she has so successfully en- 


50 For instance, see Onosander, Of the generall captaine and of his office 
(1563), fol. 8. 


51 De jure et officiis bellicis et disciplina militari (Wash., 1912), 1, 120. 
52 Commentaires (1592), Paris (1864-67), I, 38. 
53 Dialogue, sig. Mlv. 
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meshed Othello in her charms that she has become the ‘‘captain’s 
eaptain’’ (II, i, 74), the general’s ‘‘general’’ (II, iii, 320). This 
is not to say that Othello, at the opening of the play, is com- 
pletely befuddled. His actions in the street before his house and 
at the Senate prove that he is not. But he is love-sick, as were 
Paris, Troilus, and Antony, and the first sign of that sickness is 
the appointment of Cassio. We may imagine—and there is much 
in the play to show it—that during Othello’s nine month furlough, 
Cassio has become his familiar, has courted him, has helped him 
in his wooing of Desdemona, has spoken often of the art of war, 
and, when given the opportunity, has requested and obtained the 
rank of second-in-command.. Iago is speaking the truth, and the 
Elizabethan audience, hearing him, is prepared for a none-too- 
perfect Othello. Thus, Shakespeare foreshadows the character dis- 
integration which eventually occurs. Such an interpretation gives 
the proper credit to Shakespeare the Londoner and Shakespeare 
the dramatist and is much to be preferred to the spectacle of a 
‘‘eonfused’’ man who knows not what he is putting to paper. 
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SOME MANUSCRIPT POEMS BY THE 
MATCHLESS ORINDA 


By PauL ELMEN 
Northwestern University 


Additional information on the state of the text of poems by 
Katherine Philips (1631-1664) has been supplied by the discovery 
of the manuscripts of ten poems and fragments of poems in the 
National Library of Wales at Aberystwyth. One of the poems 
has not before been published. The manuscripts also supply a 
few biographical items which supplement the able study by Philip 
Webster Souers, The Matchless Orinda (Harvard University Press, 
1931). 

Orinda’s first published poem was a tribute to William Cart- 
wright, ‘‘Stay, Prince of Phansie, stay, we are not fit,’’ prefixed 
to his Comedies, Tragi-Comedies with other Poems (London, 1651). 
Another poem, ‘‘Friendship’s Mystery, To my dearest Lucasia,’’ 
was published in Henry Lawes, The Second Book of Ayres and 
Dialogues (London, 1655). Seventy-four of her poems were 
pirated in London and appeared in 1664 as ‘‘Poems. By the In- 
comparable Mrs. K. P.’’ Mrs. Philips suppressed the volume, 
but copies were privately sold and the book is by no means scarce.” 
The edition of the Poems which appeared posthumously in 1667 
contained 121 poems, and was the basis for the editions of 1669, 
1678, and 1710. The version of 1678 was used by George Saints- 
bury for his edition of the poems in Minor Poets of the Caroline 
Period, Vol. I (Oxford, 1905). 

A brief examination of the manuscripts will disclose the un- 
satisfactory state of the printed versions: 


(1) N.L.W. MS 776, pp. 314-315: ‘‘To Rosania / At parting. 
1650,’’ is printed as ‘‘To Mrs. M.A. at parting’’ (Saintsbury, pp. 
550-551). The published version adds stanza VIII and has several 
lines which have been obviously improved. For example, the 
printed line 4, ‘‘But only, only thee,’’ has a melodie quality 
superior to the line, ‘‘So much as single thee,’’ of the MS. The 





1 They are used here by permission of the Librarian, Sir William Ll. Davies. 
2 Souers, pp. 232ff. 
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improved cadence of the published form was much admired by 
Keats.2 On the other hand, the printed line 49, ‘‘Thus our twin- 
souls in one shall grow,’’ seems to the modern ear inferior to the 
line, ‘‘Our Spirits shall united grow,’’ of the MS. But Katherine 
Philips’ poetic feet danced very often in the rhythms of John 
Donne, and it is quite possible that she changed the smoother 
quality of the MS line to the form in which it was published. 
The date ‘‘1650’’ in the MS title is evidence that this is one of 
the earliest known poems by Katherine Philips.* 

(2) N.L.W. MS 776, p. 316: ‘‘A Retird friendship / To Ardelia 
1651’ is published as ‘‘ A retir’d Friendship. To Ardelia’’ (Saints- 
bury, p. 524). There are a few minor differences in the words. 
For instance, ‘‘thoughts’’ in line 2 of the MS is printed as ‘‘souls,’’ 
and ‘‘bloody Plotts’’ in line 11 of the MS is printed as ‘‘blood 
and plots.’’ But again the important new information is that 
the poem was written in 1651, thus confirming Souers’ guess, 
based on internal evidence, that the poem ‘‘ecan be dated close 
to the Civil War.’” 

(3) N.L.W. MS 776, pp. 238-239: ‘‘To Rosania / Dee? 25.1652’’ 
is dated September 25, 1652, in the 1664 edition of the poems. It 
was published as ‘‘To Rosania, now Mrs. Montague, being with 
her’’ (Saintsbury, p. 540). The MS seems an earlier draft than 
the one used for the printed copies, but we now have a more 
authoritative date for the poem. It is useful to know that the 
poem was written on Christmas Day. The first stanza reads as 


follows: 


As men that are with visions grac’d, 
Must haue all other thoughts displae’d, 
And buy those short descents of light, 
With loss of Sence, & spirits flight. 


It is at least possible that Mrs. Philips is comparing her sense of 
wonder in the presence of Rosania with that of the shepherds 
in the presence of the angelic host: ‘‘And, lo, the angel of the 
Lord came upon them, and the glory of the Lord-shone round 
about them: and they were sore afraid.’’ But whether she was 
thinking of the Christmas story or not, the new date for the poem 
has biographical value. 

3 Ibid., p. 269. 

*Souers stated that she began writing in 1651 (p. 253). But earlier he 


had noted that in the 1664 edition of the poems ‘‘Philoclea’s Parting’’ is 
given the date February 25, 1650 (p. 45, n. 1). 


SP. 45, n; 1. 
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(4) N.L.W. MS 776, pp. 318-319: ‘‘INCONSTANCY /in Friend- 
ship’’ was published as ‘‘Injuria Amicitiae’’ (Saintsbury, pp. 
538-539). The MS reads ‘‘And you slight me, because I courted 
you,’’ while the printed version is ‘‘And you kill’d me, because 
I worshipp’d you.’’ The printed version is probably the improved 
form, because the last couplet asserts that Orinda has been killed, 
thus making ‘‘slight’’ too weak a verb for the earlier stanza. 

(5) N.L.W. MS 776, pp. 250-251: ‘‘Of Humane Pleasure’’ was 
published as ‘‘Against Pleasure. Set by Dr. Coleman’’ (Saints- 
bury, p. 546). A second version of the last eight stanzas is given 
in MS 775, p. 131, and it is this second version which appears 
in the printed forms. 

(6) N.L.W. MS 776, p. 250: the last eighteen lines of the poem 
which was printed as ‘‘A Reverie’’ (Saintsbury, pp. 556-558). 
Lines 87 and 88 of the printed version contain an extra word, 
making the rhyme feminine: 


Whose sufferings sweet, if Honour once adorn it; 
Who slights Revenge, yet does not fear, but scorn it. 


The MS is more regular: 


Who feeles no pain which honour does adorn 
And on Reueng, look’s not with fear, but scorn. 


Yet the printed version is clearer, and it is possible that Mrs. 
Philips varied the rhyme for the sake of clarity. The question 
of which is the later version must be regarded as unsettled. 

(7) N.L.W. MS 776, p. 385: the first two stanzas of ‘‘L’ Accord 
du Bien,’’ exactly as printed (Saintsbury, p. 563). 

(8) N.L.W. MS 776, p. 382: the last twenty lines of the poem 
which was printed as ‘‘On Controversies in Religion’’ (Saints- 
bury, pp. 542-543). There are no important differences. 

(9) N.L.W. MS 776, pp. 382-385: ‘‘Out of Mr. More’s Cop. 
Conf.’? This poem was printed exactly as it appears in the MS 
in the 1664 edition of the poems. In the 1667 edition, the first 
eighteen lines have been omitted, and the line, ‘‘ Eternal Reason, 
Glorious Majesty,’’ served as the beginning of a new poem en- 
titled ‘‘A Prayer’’ (Saintsbury, pp. 547-548). Before she had 
seen the 1664 edition, Mrs. Philips had written to Sir Charles 
Cotterell, ‘‘I believe . . . there are some poems among them that 
are not mine.’’® In at least one case she was right, for the first 
three stanzas under ‘‘Out of Mr. More’s Cop. Conf.’’ are simply 


6 Letters from Orinda to Poliarchus (London, 1705), pp. 235-236. 
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copies of three stanzas of a poem, ‘‘Cupid’s Confliet,’’ written 
by Henry More and published in the 1647 edition of his poems.’ 
It has not before been observed that the apostrophe to Reason, 
entitled ‘‘A Prayer,’’ was written to follow an excerpt from 
Henry More, and that the spirit of the Cambridge Platonist ir- 
radiates the poem. 

(10) N.L.W. MS 775, p. 131, 1383: a poem heretofore unpub- 
lished: ‘‘Epitaph on Mr John Lloyd of / Kilrhewy in Pembroke- 
shire / (who dy’d July ye 1656) / inserib’d on his Monument / 
in Kilgarron (in ye person of his wife) 


Preserve thou sad, & sole Trustee 

Of my deare husbands Memory’’ 

These reliques of my broken heart 

Which I am forced to impart, 

For since he so untimely dy’d 

And living pledges was deny’d 

Since days of mourning soon are done 

And Tears do perish as they run, 

Nay since my Grief at Length must dy 

(For that’s no longer liv’d then I) 

His name can live no way but one, 

In an abiding faithfull Stone. 
Tell then the unconcerned Eys 
The value of thy Guest, & Prize 
How good he was, usefull, & Just 
How kind, how faithfull to his trust, 
Which known & when their sence propounds 
How mournfully a widdow soands 
They may instructed go from thee 
To follow him & pitty me. 


The epitaph is not so successful as the best of those which Ben 
Jonson wrote, nor even so good as the poem which she herself 
wrote on the death of her son, Hector. But it does contain the 
curious combination of strength and tenderness which is the mark 
of Katherine Philips’ femininity. The poem also has biographical 
importance. 

The John Lloyd whose passing is lamented is no doubt the 
John Lloyd of Kilrhue who, on June 6, 1644, was named one of 
a committee of twenty-one appointed by the Lords and Commons 
to suppress Royalist uprisings in Pembroke, Carmarthen and Car- 
digan.* But on August 16, 1655, Parliament passed an order 
which dismissed Thomas Wogan, David Morgan, and John Lloyd 


7 Philosophical Poems of Henry More, ed. Geoffrey Bullough (Manchester, 
1931), p. 118. 

8 John Roland Phillips, Memoirs of the Civil War in Wales and the Marches, 
1642-1649 (London, 1874), 11, 164. 
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from the committee, since they had ‘‘turned to them that are in <a 
actual war against Parliament.’ That Mrs. Philips, who was A Siam i" 
married to an active Parliamentarian, would write a poem in | 
praise of a convert to Royalism is a significant episode in the 
history of her political beliefs. 

After the Restoration, she wrote ‘‘An Epitaph on My Honoured 
Mother-in-Law, Mrs. Phillips of Portheynon in Cardigan-shire, ~ beh a 
who dyed Jan. 1. Anno 1662/3,’’ and this woman was an ardent ; a 
Royalist.° It is probable that Katherine Philips was neutral in Co) ae 
her political beliefs, like the majority of the common people in Bt Se 
Pembrokeshire at the time; but it is probable also that she in- ¥ sat *,. 
clined more and more in the direction of the Cavaliers, taking ia 
the position of the majority of the country gentlemen of Pem- Bis | 
brokeshire.™ eS he 

It is likely that John Lloyd’s widow was Martha, the daughter 
of John Wogan." If so, we are provided with one more instance Be ae 
to support Souers’ belief that Katherine Philips was intimate i, OR. 
with the Wogans of Wiston.** John Lloyd was expelled from the 
committee with Thomas Wogan, who, if this reconstruction is 
correct, was John’s brother-in-law. Katherine Philips performed a ; 
the same service for Martha as she was later to perform for ‘§ ae 
Martha’s sister, Elizabeth. When the latter’s husband, Col. Row- 4 ih 
i land Wogan, died on July 31, 1663, Katherine wrote a poem ad- 4 Pi? 
dressed ‘‘To Mrs. Wogan, my Honoured Friend on the Death of Beis tn 
her Husband.’’ ‘9 ) 

Saintsbury was certainly wrong when he said that the variants eo | 
between the ‘‘authorized’’ 1664 edition of the poems and later “aa . } 
editions ‘‘are neither many nor important.’’* None of the editions q 
of the poems was authorized, and the variants are both numerous > 
and important. Moreover, the manuscripts that are available et ! 
throw new light on the published poems. It is suggested that a A j _ 
new edition of the works of Katherine Philips is one of the press- ie 
ing needs in seventeenth-century scholarship. ei 3 | 

& 








9 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 1655, p. 287. 
10 Souers, p. 32. , 


i1 Arthur Leonard Leech, The History of the Civil War (1642-1649) in Pem- 
brokeshire and on its Borders (London, 1937), pp. 36, 40. i 

12 Francis Green, ‘‘The Wogans of Pembrokeshire,’’ West Wales Historical aE 
Records, ed. Francis Green, vi (1916), 214. 

13 Souers, p. 33. 

14 Minor Poets of the Caroline Period, 1, 486, n. 1. 














LUKE SHEPHERD’S ANTIPI AMICUS 


By CaTHLEEN HAyHurst WHEAT 
University of California at Los Angeles 


In “‘A Pore Helpe, Ralph Roister Doister, and Three Laws,’’ 
Philological Quarterly, Volume XXVIII, Number 2 (April, 1949) 
312-319, I called attention to the work of Friedrich Germann’ in 
identifying Luke Shepherd as the author of several well-known 
Reformation satires which are usually described as anonymous. 
The identification rests on a list of eight works by Shepherd 
found in Bale’s Britanniae Scriptorum. Of these eight, three 
(A Pore Helpe, Doctour Double Ale, and John Bon and Mast 
Person) had already been reprinted. Germann placed and _ re- 
printed two others (The Upcheringe of the Messe and Phylogomus ) 
and brushed aside as incapable of identification among the mass 
of similar literature two others (the Psalms in English meter 
and ‘‘Cautelas preseruatorias’’). Regarding the last work on the 
list, entered as ‘‘Antipi amicum trae ‘Est Lathomus quidam, 
floridus’’’, Germann could come to no definite conclusions. He 
felt that the title might well refer to a work described by Herbert 
under the title: The comparison betwene Antipus and the Anti- 
graph or answere thereunto with Apology or defense of the same 
Antipus. And reprehence of the Antigraphe.? According to a 
catalogue of 1812, a copy of this work had formerly been in the 
Roxburghe Library, but at the time when Germann was writing 
(1911) it had apparently been lost, so that he could do nothing 
more than conjecture about its contents. The copy, unique, 
(STC 5605a) had, in fact, passed to the Huntington Library where 
it has since been catalogued and is now available. Because Luke 
Shepherd’s works have long been recognized as ameng the most 
witty of the religious satires of the Reformation and because 
attempts have been made to use A Pore Helpe in dating Ralph 





1 Luke Shepherd, ein Satirendichter der englischen Reformationszeit. In- 
augural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doktorwurde der hohen philosophi- 
schen Fakultat der Friedrich-Alexanders-Universitat Erlangen vorgelegt von 
Friedrich Germann aus Altenkirchen (Augsburg: Theodor Lampart, 1911). 

2 Joseph Ames, Typographical Antiquities . .. augmented by W. Herbert 
(1785-90), 1, 678; requoted from Germann, op. cit., p. 68. 
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Roister Doister,’ it is interesting to inquire if, as Germann sus- 
pected, we have in the Huntington book another example of Shep- 
herd’s work, and, if so, what if anything it tells us of the author 
and his cirele. 

The Huntington book is made up of three poems: 1) Antipus, 
2) Antigraphium, and 3) Apologia Antipi. These record a quarrel 
in which the writer of the Apologia Antipi is a third party. As 
a prelude to his work he has published that of the two original 
adversaries. The first, Antipus, is a piece of doggerel consisting 
of eleven rhymed couplets denying the theory of transubstanti- 
ation by listing some twenty impossible situations which are said 
to be as credible as is the change of the elements at the time of 
consecration. Characteristically, it ends: 


As verily as Isicles within be hote and holowe 

So verily proud prelates our master Christ do folowe 

As verily as bread doeth make and bake the baker 

So verily these thefes the priestes can make their maker. 


There follows a personal attack upon the enemy, some member 
of the Catholie party, who has motivated the work: 


If Leighton wyll neades his maker make 

That these are true he can not forsake 

A Papiste he is and the popes owne knight 

That preacheth falshed in stead of ryght 

He knowith not howe to pay hys dettes 

But wyth catchinge his creditors in the Popes nettes 

A thefe, a robber, by preaching sedicion 

Is better regarded then the kinges commission 
Among Papistes. 


What must have been an earlier print from the same type setting 
of this tract is now in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, (STC 683). 
It is a single sheet, anonymous, without place, date, or printer’s 
name. 

In Antigraphium, a second writer, some member of the con- 
servative party, answers, rhyme for rhyme, the attack upon tran- 
substantiation and that upon the man Leighton. He says: 


As verely as the Isickelles with in be not hot and hollow 
So verely meke prelattes oure master Christe do followe 


3 Tudor Tracts 1582-1588 with an Introduction by A. F. Pollard (An English 
Garner), New York: E. P. Dutton and Co. [1903], p. xxi; Remains of the 
Early Popular Poetry of England, Edited by W. Carew Hazlitt (London, 
1866), 11, 297; Iv, T. W. Baldwin and M. Channing Linthicum, ‘‘The Date 
of Ralph Roister Doister,’’ Philological Quarterly, v1 (1927), 379-395; M. 
Channing Lenthicum, (sic.) ‘‘A Pore Helpe and its Printers,’’ The Library, 
Fourth Series, 1x (1929), 169-183; C. Wheat, ‘‘A Pore Helpe, Ralph Roister 
Doister, and Three Laws,’’ Philological Quarterly, xxvm1 (1949), 312-319. 
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As verely as breade is made of the baker 

So verely by gods worde we consecreate our maker... 
Leitin can never of his owne pore his maker make 

But only gods word no christian can this forsake 

No papist he is nor yet the popes knight 

That preacheth the trueth and abhorreth the unright 
He willeth to paye his creditors his dettes 

Desiringe God to keep him frome the popes nettes 

No thefe nor robber but voide of sedicion 

A man well regardinge our soveraignes commission 


With an irony characteristic of polemics he complains of the 


enemies’ stubbornness and lack of charity, saying: 
And you that call you Gospellers that in Ire do swell 
You are as fare frome the Gospell as heaven is from hell... 
Commite your selfes to God, and the Kynge 
And folowe holy churche to your endynge 
For unto these three I wyl sticke 
And never regarde no false hereticke 
But praye unto God that I may se hym burne 
If he from heresy wyll not tourne. 


The third poem, Apologia Antipi may be the work by Shepherd 
referred to by Bale. It is much longer than the preceeding two 
and is written in seven-line stanzas, rhyming a ba bbee. In 
the opening stanza the writer, a friend and ally of Antipus, ad- 
dresses the author of Antigraphium as ‘‘Ye cowcher of stones’’ 
—apparently a reference to the name Mason—belittles his art as 
that of mere imitation, and says that his doctrine and order are 
‘*both but confuse.’’ To excuse his own shortcomings, the writer 
suggests the haste in which he has been moved to whip up an 
answer. He accuses the enemy of being a rank papist and sug- 


gests that he has had help, that he has taken 


. . . Some other dawes devise 
As of some smokey Smyth, and other that ye truste 


He then takes up the arguments from Scripture giving each a 
Protestant interpretation in which the Sacrament is seen as merely 
a symbol. For instance, he says: 


Ye brynge a pece of scripture, your heresy to maintaine 
That as gods word in Egipt, made a serpent of the Rod 
So goddes worde maketh God, ye have a peevish brayne 
Knowe ye not ye Romayne, that the very worde is god? 
Then howe can he make himselfe, thou heretical clodd? 
Art thou not ashamed, such poison to spewe yet? 
Christ is not made, nor create, but only was beget. 


I knowe full well they shifte, and what thou wylt object 
I knowe well thou wilt saye, it is by concecration 

For that is al the holde, of they most cursed feet 

And by that worde consecrate, came all the abhominacion 
For as ye have abused it ye made it execration 

A worde I say it is invented but by man 

Serch all the evangely and find it if ye can. 
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Becoming more personal, the writer gets in several telling blows: 


Ye cal men Gospellers, and saye they swel in Ire 

But ye be full of charitie, ye wishe them in the fire... 
Ye will folowe holy churche, ye saye to your endynge 
The holy church of Rome no dought is your meaninge 
Ye saye in your Antigraph that you forsake the Pope 
But no thanke to you, gramercy gentyll Rope. 


Again he refers to the names Mason and Smith and adds those of _ 


their cohorts: 


A Mason, a Smith, and Paynter fyne 

With a Mugge, and a Gray and a Perkens grosse 

Be fooes to Antipus, at whom thei repine 
Adapting a metaphor from Revelations, (xiv, 8; xvii; xviii) in 
which Rome is called Babylon, he plays on the first two names: 


The Mason first at Babilon began 

Byldynge of the towre that men cal Babel 

Though he be a Babilonite, Nemprothes owne man 
That nowe raineth in Rome, it is no great marvaile 
Thubalkaim the first smyth, and graver of metell, 
For antiquitie and frendshyp, must nedes stand hym by 
To forge him his toles, to buylde Idolatrie 


He then pays off the others in terms which imply that they have 
acted as informers against the Gospellers. 

In both the Bodleian Antipus (STC 683) and the Huntington 
book (STC 5605a) there have been used the same type, printers 
devices and title page block, as in another work similar in matter 
and manner, namely The Confutation of the mishapen Aunswer 
to the misnamed, wicked Ballade, called the Abuse of ye blessed 
Sacrament of the aultare. Wherein, thou haste (gentele Reader) 
the ryghte understandynge of al the places of scripture that Myles 
Hoggard, (wyth his learned counsail) hath wrested to make for 
the transubstanciacion of the bread and wyne. Compiled by Robert 
Crowley Anno. 1548 (STC 6082). This work has the ecolophone: 
‘‘Imprinted at London by Jhon Day and William Seres.’’ It 
should be noted that Day and Seres were also the publishers of 
three of Shepherd’s definitely ascribed works, The Upcheringe 
of the Messe [1547] (STC 17630), John Bon and Mast Person,* 
and A Pore Helpe, [1547] (STC 13052), numbers one, four, and 
two respectively on Bale’s list. That the Huntington book was 
also published in 1548—STC conjectures ‘‘156—?’’ for the Com- 
parison, (STC 5605a) and in the Huntington photostat of the 


4TI find no entries for this work in STC although Hazlitt, (Early Pop. Poetry, 
Iv, 2) describes two copies. 
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Bodleian Antipus the note ‘‘n.p. 16 —-—?’’ has been added by hand 
—is borne out by a consideration of its contents, for it was during 
the first months of Somerset’s protectorate when the disposition 
of the new government in matters of religion still hung in the 
balanee—when the advanced party of the new gospellers were 
sure that the reformation would without restraint move forward 
at an accelerated rate, and the reactionary conservatives or Catho- 
lie party, led by Stephen Gardiner, were equally bent on arrest- 
ing its progress, at least until the end of the boy king’s minority 
—that arguments regarding the mass, celebacy of the clergy, and 
the use of images were most rampant. Edward’s first Parliament, 
meeting in November of 1548, realized the necessity of establish- 
ing definite tenets regarding the mass and, after apparently de- 
bating several bills, finally passed a compromise measure (I Ed- 
ward VI. cap. 1) punishing revilers of the Sacrament and order- 
ing that it should be thereafter administered in both kinds. The 
reasons for the first provision are clearly reflected in the pre- 
amble, which reads: 


The said Sacrament ... has been of late marvellously abused by such 
manner of men before rehearsed, who of wickedness, or else of ignorance and 
want of learning, for certain abuses heretofore committed of some in mis- 
using thereof, having condemned in their hearts and speech the whole thing, 
and contemptuously depraved, despised, or reviled the same most holy and 
blessed Sacrament, and not only disputed and reasoned unreverently and un- 
godly of that most high mystery, but also, in their sermons, . . . rhymes, songs, 
plays or jests, name or call it by such vile and unseemly words as Christian 
ears do abhor to hear rehearsed5 


The act, however, did not silence the ‘‘contemners of the Saera- 
ment’’; so on December 27 there was published a royal proclama- 
tion commanding that no one should henceforth openly argue, 


affirming any more terms of the said blessed Sacrament than be expressly 
taught in the Holy Scripture and mentioned in the foresaid Act, nor deny none 
that be therein contained and mentioned until such time as the King’s 
Majesty, by the advice of his Highness’ Council and the Clergy of his realm 
shall define, declare, and set forth an open doctrine thereof, and what terms 
and words may justly be spoken thereby, other than be expressly in the Scrip- 
ture contained in the Act before rehearsed.¢ 


Meanwhile good subjects were ordered ‘‘to devoutly and reverently 
affirm and take that holy bread to be Christ’s body and that eup 
to be the cup of His holy blood according to the purport and effect 
of the Holy scripture.’’? The Huntington book contains just the 


5 James Gairdner, Lollardy and the Reformation in England (London: Mac- 
millan and Co., 1911), mm, 52-53. 


6 Gairdner, Lollardy, mm, 59. 
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kind of works at which the statute and proclamation were leveled; 
it may well have been composed near the end of 1548. 

That 1548 is the correct date is borne out further, I believe, by 
evidence that Leighton (the name is also spelled Leiton and Leyton 
in the Huntington book) referred to by all three writers, was a 
preacher at St. Paul’s, one spoken of in a contemporary account, 
Chronicle of the Grey Friars of London. Near the end of 1548 
the chronicler records: 


Item at this tyme was moche prechyng thorro alle Ynglonde agayne the 
sacrament of the auter, save only M. Laygton, and he preched in every place 
that he prechyd agayne them alle; and so was moche contraversy and moche 
besynes in Powlles every sonday, and syttyng [fighting?] in the churche, and 
of none that were honest persons, but boyes and persons of lyttyle reputacyon; 
and wolde have made m[oche] more yf there had not a way a bene tane... . 
Also at that tyme was many ballyttes made of dyvers partys agayne the 
blyssyd sacrament, one agayne another, . . .7 
This Laygton was, undoubtedly, William Layton who from Oc- 
tober 17, 1544, until 1551 held the prebend in St. Paul’s called 
Cantrells, the prebendary of which is described as having ‘‘the 
Tenth Stall on the right side of the choir’’ and the corps of his 
prebend ‘‘in the parish of Pancras, Middlesex.’’* 

We learn something more of Leighton in a letter from Bishop 
Ridley to Sir John Cheke dated July 23, 1551. It concerns Rid- 
ley’s troubles in trying to give the living just vacated by Leighton’s 
death to John Bradford. From the letter, one gathers that—as 
is suggested in the poems in The Comparison—Leighton had been 
in trouble with his creditors and that one, Master William Thomas, 
a clerk of the Council, in an effort to collect, had sought the 
Bishop’s permission to have Leighton alienate the prebend to 
him and his heirs forever. Ridley had refused to agree to the 
alienation, but, being pressed, he had promised that when the 
prebend became vacant he would not fill it without first giving 
notice to the king’s majesty. Ridley’s letter continues: 


Now Layton is departed, and the prebend is fallen, and certain of the council 
(no doubt by this ungodly man’s [William Thomas’] means) have written 
unto me to stay the collation. And where as he despaireth that ever I would 
assent that a preacher’s living should be bestowed on him, he hath procured 
letters unto me subscribed with certain of the council’s hands, that now the 


7 Chronicle of the Grey Friars of London. Edited by John Gough Nichols 
(London: Printed for the Camden Society, 1852), pp. 56; 57. On the read- 
ing of fyttying (fighting) for syttyng, see Gairdner, Lollardy, m1, 80. 

8 The Works of Nicholas Ridley D. D. Sometime Lord Bishop of London, 
Martyr, 1555. Edited for the Parker Society by Rev. Henry Christmas (Cam- 
bridge, 1843), p. 331, footnote 5. 
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king’s majesty hath determined it unto the furniture of his highness’ stable. 
Alas, sir this is a heavy hearing.® 

The poems, then, comprise two attacks upon and a defense of this 
supporter of the old doctrine. 

But who was the Catholic poet who rose in defence of Leighton 
by writing the Antigraphium? As has been pointed out, several 
allusions in Apologia Antipi imply that his name was Mason. 
This is well in line with the theory that Apologia Antipi is by 
Shepherd, for one of Shepherd’s definitely ascribed works, Phylo- 
gamus (STC 19882), number six on Bale’s list, is also leveled at 
a poet named Mason. Phylogamus is a Protestant satire in Skel- 
tonic rhyme which has survived in only two fragments now in 
the British Museum. It deals with the question of priests’ mar- 
riages—an issue as hotly debated at just this time as that of tran- 
substantiation itself. In it, Shepherd in mock heroie vein de- 
scribes an enemy poet who, having been touched by the ‘‘muses 
nine’’ upon ‘‘Parnassus holy hill,’’ and having been washed by 
the waters of ‘‘Helicons fountain,’’ fell asleep and had a vision 
which so inspired him that upon awakening he totally turned 
from old-fashioned verse and began writing a new kind of poetry, 
the like of which had never before been seen. Shepherd continues 
in lines clearly referring to Antigraphium: 

He wrote, I tel you playne, 

An Antygraph full mayne 

[None suche on this syde Spayne] 
Antipus to suppresse 

And clerly to compesse, 

Wherein he fayneth no lesse, 


But that, yf God were dead 
He myght be raysed in Bread. (ll. A, 25-32) 


There follow references to the ‘‘new’’ poet’s name: 


Hys workes are so well bownd 

And buylded on suche grounde 

As cannot wel decay, 

Tyl the sande be washed away. 

He is skylled so wonderously 

In the scyence of Masonrye; (ll. A, 47-52) 
But thys I wyll you tell: 

The Mason doth excell; 

Wherefore he may full well 

Above all beare the Bell. (ll. B, 40-43)10 


And here, too, as in Apologia Antipi, there is a sly insinuation 


9 Ibid. p. 331. 


10 The line references are to the reprint in Germann, op. cit., pp. 101-104. 
The brackets occur in the reprints. 
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that Mason has been getting help from someone named Smith 
(line B, 7). 

Besides the Antigraphe the enemy poet is said to have com- 
posed many other works ‘‘that secretly yet lurckes.’’ One is named, 
‘the testimony and latter wylle of Heresy.’’ No work of this 
title is known to have survived, but it is referred to in The wyll 
of the Deuyll. And last Testament, a piece which according to 
Collier, was originally published by Humphrey Powell not later 
than 1550, and again, with additions and under a new title, some 
twenty years later by Richard Smith (STC 6794). It is an anony- 
mous prose work, probably, as Collier suggests, meant as an an- 
swer to, or parody on, the Wylle of Heresy. In it the Protestant 
author ranges all faithful Catholies with the reprobates of society 
as heirs of the lately deceased Devil. In a clause aimed at the 
celibate clergy our poet—whom I think we are now safe in ecall- 
ing Mason—is singled out for a particular, if dubious, honor. 
It reads: 


Item, I geue vnto hym which, vnder the tyttle of Heresyes Testament, dyd 
as a valiant Champion of ours, most traiterously diffame and sclaunder the 
trew doctrine of my great foe and enemye Jesu Christ, a stubburne, styffe, 
and rebellious hert, therwith stoutly, thoroughe my speciall divelysh grace, 
to with stand and resist, and as moche as in him lyeth, to let his Princes pro- 
cedynges, and to intoxicate and poyson the simple, lest they falle and swarve 
from me; and after his deceasse, if he continuew faithfully to the end in my 
servyce, a place in hel next to Sathan my eldest sonne.12 


A later clause names as executors of the will, the ‘‘ Furies of hell’’ 
including ‘‘all Massemongers and Papists, with the author of 
Heresyes Wylle and Testament.’”* Finally, the lament of the 
mourners which follows the reading of the will includes what 
seems to be still another reference to the name ‘‘Mason.’’ In 
chorus they wail: 


Wo, wo, to our unsaciable paunches, which thorough our Sovereygne Lorde 
Belseebub had ben long fed with the labors of the Laitte! O, our belly chere, 
our belly cheere fare well, that mischeife maye come upon these new Gospellers, 
by whom we shall bee driven to ploughe and to carte, and to kepe shepe! O 
Belseebub! our sweet Mazon, Masses of Requiem thou shall lacke none.14 


The question naturally arises: who was this Mason at whom 
three works, The Comparison, Phylogomus, and The wyll of the 


11 The wyll of the Deuyll. And last Testament reprinted by J. Payne Collier 
in Illustrations of Early English Popular Literature, Vol. I (London: Pri- 
vately printed, 1863), No. 4. 

12 Ibid. p. 6. 

13 Ibid. p. 13. 

14 Ibid. p. 14. 
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Devyll, were aimed? To me it seems unlikely that, as Germann 
suggests,!> he was the continental reformer Bartholomaeus Latomus 
(1485 to about 1566), who, although he is not known to have been 
in England, was at just this time engaged in polemics and whose 
name may be translated ‘‘mason.’’ Nor do I think it was Stephen 
Gardiner, Shepherd’s old target (A Pore Helpe) and arch-enemy 
of the gospellers, who, Germann suggests, might be considered ‘‘a 
mason’”’ in his efforts to ‘‘build’’ church policy. To me it seems 
more probable that Mason was someone who was known to be, or 
suspected of, writing against the reformers in the circles where 
Shepherd moved, in and about London, perhaps at court. The 
difficulty here, of course, is that no one of the name is known to 
have been writing at this time. The name does not appear in 
STC nor, with one possible exception, in DNB during the latter 
half of the sixteenth century. However, the name Shepherd is 
also missing in both places, and the names and works of Protestant 
writers had a much better chance of surviving than those of 
Catholics whose only extant works are those embedded in Protest- 
ant answers as is the ease with Miles Hoggard’s verse in Robert 
Crowley’s The confutation (STC 6082), John Huntingdon’s in 
John Bale’s A mysterye of inyquyte contayned within the herety- 
call genealogye of P. Pantalabus (STC 1303), or Mason’s (?) 
Antigraphium in The Comparison. ‘ 


The one possible exception recorded in DNB is that of Sir John 
Mason, (1503-1566), a prominent statesman, Chancellor of Oxford 
and ambassador to the Emperor, noted for reticence in matters 
of religion and for his ability to ride the changes in government 
policy. He was known as a Protestant under Edward and became 
a member of the Privy Council under Warwick, but during the 
first months of Edward’s reign the reformers were doubtless still 
remembering him as ranged on the side of Gardiner and the 
Catholics or anti-reformers in the closing years of Henry VIII’s 
reign. Moreover, and most importantly, his work as a Catholie 
was so well known in Shepherd’s immediate circle, that five years 
later when Edward Underhill—gentleman pensioner at court, hot 
gospeller, and intimate of Dr. Shepherd’s'®-was being examined 


15 Germann, op. cit., pp. 64-68. 

16 Narratives of the Days of the Reformation, Chiefly from the Manuscripts 
of John Foxe. Edited by John Gough Nichols (London: Printed for the 
Camden Society, 1859), p. 140; also printed in Tudor Tracts, p. 174. 
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for having, himself, written a ballad ‘‘against the papists, im- 
mediately after the proclamation of Queen Mary at London, she 
being in Norfolk,’’ he could still taunt Mason by ealling him 
turncoat. As Underhill recalled the incident years later, he had 
been brought before the Council and was being questioned about 
his ballad. 

Yow speake of papistes ther, syr, (sayd mr. Masone,) I praye yow, how defyne 
yow a papist?’’ I loked uppon hym, turnynge towardes hym, for he stoode 
on the syde of me, ‘‘Why, syr, (sayde I,) it is nott lounge syns you could 


defyne a papist better than I.’’ With thatt some off them secretly smyled.... 
In greate haste syr John Gage toke the matter in hande.17 


If Underhill, Shepherd’s friend and fellow worker, thought of 
Sir John Mason as a Catholic, Shepherd may well have done so, too. 
If The Comparison is an attack upon persons in high places the 
‘‘smokey Smyth’’ from whom the author of Antigraphium is 
accused of taking ‘‘devices’’ might well be Richard Smith, (1500- 
1563) regius professor of divinity at Oxford, described by Wood 
as ‘‘the greatest pillar for the Roman Catholie cause in his time’’ 
(DNB). Although on the accession of Edward, Smith attempted 
to comply with the change in religion, he was unable to satisfy 
the authorities, was deprived of his professorship, and finally 
forced to flee to the continent to await the Marian regime. He 
was an active defender of the Mass, and just prior to this time 
had written The assertion and defence of the sacramente of the 
aulter, 1546 (STC 22815), and A defence of the blessed masse, 
and the sacrifice thereof, 1546 (STC 22820, 22820°, and 22821). 
Is Apologia Antipi of The Comparison the poem referred to 
in Bale’s list of Shepherd’s works? Supporting a negative answer 
to the question is the fact that it is not written in Skeltonic rhyme 
as are four of Shepherd’s works: The Upcheringe of the Messe, 
A Pore Helpe, Doctour Doubble Ale, and Phylogamus, numbers 
1, 2, 3, and 6 on Bale’s list. However, John Bon and Mast Person, 
number 4 on the list, is not in Skeltonie rhyme. In the writer’s 
opinion, the Apologia Antipi is less detached in point of view 
and more didactic in purpose than Shepherd’s definitely ascribed 
works; it uses arguments from Scripture as they do not. How- 
ever, that Shepherd was familiar with his Bible and that his work 
was not all satirical can be deduced from the fact that, according 
to Bale, he had versified the Psalms. Bale’s quotation of the open- 
ing line of this seventh work on his list, ‘‘Est Lathomus guidam, 
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floridus,’’ is not a literal translation of the opening line of Apologia 
Antipi of The Comparison, as are his quotations of the opening 
lines of Shepherd’s other works. The line Bale gives for number 
seven does, however, epitomize the attack on the enemy poet as 
found in Apologia Antipi generally and in Phylogomus more spe- 
cifically. It even gives the Latinized form of the enemy’s name, 
Lathomus or Mason. Could Bale, who might well have known 
the contents of the poem and the person to whom it was addressed, 
have been giving the opening line here from memory or report? 
Supporting the conclusion that Apologia Antipi is the work 
referred to by Bale is the fact that it treats a subject—transub- 
stantiation—dealt with in Shepherd’s other works, The Upcheringe 
of the Messe, John Bon and Mast Person, and A Pore Helpe and 
that it has the same printers, Day and Seres, as they. Moreover, 
it is an answer to the same poet attacked in Shepherd’s Phylo- 
gomus, a member of the conservative party, named Mason. If, 
as I have attempted to show, this Mason is to be identified with 
Sir John Mason and the Leighton to whose defence he rose is to 
be identified as William Layton, a prebendary of St. Paul’s, the 
poem would be dealing with persons whom Shepherd, a physician 
in Colman Street, London, in 1548, might well have known and 
answered. I think that the poem is probably by Shepherd. 


























PERSONALITY FACTORS IN KOTZEBUE’S WORK 


Ropert L. Kann 
University of Washington 


In Mannheim on March 23, 1819, an author was stabbed to death 
by a student of theology who had never read any of his victim’s 
works. His youngest child, attracted by the scuffle between her 
father and his assassin, exclaimed excitedly: Der Vater spielt 
Krieg! And this naive remark is perhaps Kotzebue’s most fitting 
epitaph. 

There are, indeed, few authors in the whole history of German 
literature who can rival Kotzebue in two unattractive accomplish- 
ments: his penchant for becoming involved in numerous public 
and private quarrels and antagonisms with contemporaries, and 
his uneanny talent, even long after his death, for inviting criticism 
based chiefly on a judgment of personality. This investigation will 
attempt to cast some light on these two closely connected phenom- 
ena without desiring in the least to be regarded as an apologia. 

Kotzebue’s ability to alienate the affection of many of his con- 
temporaries has been treated by several scholars... His unpopu- 
larity toward the latter part of his life is demonstrated by the 
reception of the news of his death: Kotzebue’s murder evoked 
much approval at the time and is indicative of the strong feeling 
in Germany against him. This violent conclusion to the career of 
the once popular dramatist, although in the main a result of his 
political affiliations, was closely related to his earlier literary 
excesses against Dr. Bahrdt, von Knigge, Goethe, the Romantics, 
Masson, Merkel, and others. In fact, throughout his life he was 
continually hurling insults and invectives at men who disagreed 
with him and who undoubtedly did not share his opinion of himself.? 


1The most detailed accounts are: ©. F. Nicolai, August von Kotzebues 
literarisches Wirken (Tobolsk, 1819); F. M. G. Cramer, Leben August von 
Kotzebues (Leipzig, 1820); H. Déring, Kotzebues Leben (Weimar, 1830) ; 
Charles Rabany, Kotzebue, sa Vie et son Temps, ses Oeuvres Dramatiques 
(Paris-Nancy, 1893). Special studies are: W. von Biedermann, Goethe und 
Kotzebue, published first in the Leipziger Zeitung, No. 104-105 (1880), re- 
printed in W. von Kotzebue, August von Kotzebue, Urtheile der Zeitgenossen 
und der Gegenwart (Dresden, 1881); G. Stenger, Goethe wnd August von 
Kotzebue (Breslau, 1910); J. Kotzur, Die Auseinandersetzwng zwischen 
Kotzebue und der Friihromantik wm die Jahrhundertwende (Gleiwitz, 1932). 

2See Goethe’s remark: ‘‘Er kann nun einmal nichts Beriihmtes um, iiber 
oder neben sich leiden.’’ J. Falk, Goethe aus niiherem persdnlichen Umgange 
dargestellt (3rd ed.; Leipzig, 1856), p. 152. 
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The criticism leveled against Kotzebue after his assassination 
was profoundly influenced by these attacks on the above-mentioned 
men and was frequently supported by moral considerations. Proof 
for this is found in almost every history of German literature 
published during the last hundred years.* He was either. treated 
as a knave or, what is worse, entirely disregarded. Yet these 
evaluations are unfair both to him and to his public. The defense 
of his good name by his son Wilhelm‘ records too many unrefuted 
instances of kindness towards his friends and of devotion to his 
family, and the mention in Martersteig® alone to the effect that 
in Mannheim his plays were performed on 1,728 evenings in the 
years 1788-1808 (as compared to Schiller’s twenty-eight) leaves 
no doubt as to the injustice of either of these treatments. 

An additional act of unfairness to Kotzebue is seen in the tacit 
refusal of many of his eritics to consider him a complex rather 
than a simple individual. The writer of the present article was 
stimulated to undertake this study by a sentence from Goethe’s pen: 


Es ist wohl der Miihe werth, den Widerstreit, in welchem er [Kotzebue] mit 
sich selbst, mit der Kunst und mit dem Publicum sein Leben zubringt, klar 
auszusprechen und ihm selbst sowie denen, denen er gefiallt oder miffallt, 
Gerechtigkeit widerfahren zu lassen; denn er bleibt in der Theatergeschichte 
immer ein héchst bedeutendes Meteor.6 


Before Kotzebue’s decline in imagination and popularity, which 
set in after the Wars of Liberation,’ he had been one of the most 
admired and prolific writers of his age, among the first German 
authors of world-wide fame. Like Sheridan and, in our day, Noel 
Coward, he wrote a facile ‘‘social’? drama which sparkled with 
quick-witted repartee and humorous sallies. He fused the tradi- 
tion of the Gelehrtendrama with the genre of the popular comedy 
and succeeded in making the theater attractive to those of high 
and low station. His more than 200 plays were a godsend to the 
managers of the national theatres and his dramatie fecundity 
provided Germany and the whole of Europe with an escapist 
repertoire that was desperately needed in the dark era between 


3 Cf. A. W. Holzmann, Family Relationships in the Dramas of August von 
Kotzebue (Princeton, 1935), pp. 8f. 

4 W. von Kotzebue, op. cit. 

5 Max Martersteig, Das deutsche Theater im 19. Jahrhundert (2. ed.; Berlin, 
1924), p. 123. 


6 Letter to Knebel, March 17, 1817. 


7 Cf. ‘‘Biographische Nachrichten’’ in A. von Kotzebue, Theater (Klang 
and Kummer: Wien and Leipzig, 1840-41), XL, xv. 
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1789 and 1815. He may almost be regarded as the sereen behind 
which the artistic drama of the Classics and the subjective drama 
of the Romantics could develop. 

He also was directly responsible for a widespread interest in 
German literature abroad. As late as 1779 the Allgemeine deutsche 
Bibliothek had complained about the neglect of German literature 
in these terms: ‘‘Es ist unglaublich, wie wenig unsere neuesten 
deutschen Schriftsteller und Kistler den Auslindern bekannt 
sind.’’*> Within ten years, immediately after the suecess of Kotze- 
bue’s first plays in Germany, this situation had changed radically. 
In England alone during the years 1790 to 1810 some 170 editions 
of Kotzebue’s individual works appeared as compared to eleven 
editions of Zimmermann’s Uber die Einsamkeit and eight editions 
of Gessner’s Der Tod Abels, while the German classics remained 
virtually unknown.* Between 1790 and 1840 forty of Kotzebue’s 
plays were translated into French.?® He himself said: ‘‘Viele 
meiner Sehauspiele haben das Gliick gehabt, ins Franzésische, 
Englische, Hollandische, Dianische, Polnische, Russische und sogar 
Italienische tibersetzt zu werden.’’"* Two generations of Europeans 
wept with his Eulalia, were amused by his Gurli, and laughed at 
Die deutschen Kleinstédter. His name appears in almost every 
journal of the period, in many remarks made about the stage, 
and in numerous diaries and letters. 

What, then, was this man’s character, his motivating foree, and 
what were the aims that brought him into the limelight and later 
plunged him into oblivion? This study will attempt to answer 
at least one phase of these questions by seeking to show the neurotic 
tendencies in Kotzebue’s personality and by investigating espe- 
“a ‘‘Nachrichten: Auszug eines Schreibens aus —,’’ ADB, XXxXIx (1779), 


9L. F, Thompson, Kotzebue, A Survey of his Progress in France and Eng- 
land (Paris, 1928), pp. 55-56. 


10 Ibid., p. 156. 


11 A. von Kotzebue, Die jiimgsten Kinder meiner Laune (Leipzig, 1793-97), 
V, 123-243, entitled ‘‘ Mein literarischer Lebenslauf.’’ All further references 
to this work will be found in K. H. Jérdens, Lexikon deutscher Dichter und 
Prosaisten (Leipzig, 1808), 11, 63-78. This reference applies to K. H. Jérdens, 
op. cit., p. 78. 

Special studies on Kotzebue’s influence are: W. Sellier, Kotzebue in Eng- 
land (Leipzig, 1901); M. Curein, ‘‘ Kotzebue im Serbokroatischen,’’ Archiv 
fiir slavische Philologie (1909) A. P. Coleman, ‘‘Kotzebue and Russia,’’ 
Germanic Review, v (1930); A. P. Coleman, Kotzebue and the Czech Stage 
(Schenectady, 1936); F. Schneider, ‘‘ Kotzebue en Espafia,’’ Modern Philol- 
ogy (Chicago, 1927); L. F. Thompson, op. cit. 
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cially the Dr. Zimmermann episode in which these seem to come 
to the fore. 


The ‘‘Legationsrat’’ von Kotzbue, born a bourgeois, died at 
Weimar in 1763, two years after the birth of his second son August 
Friedrich Ferdinand. He left his widow, aged twenty-eight, and 
three children in apparently comfortable circumstances. The up- 
bringing of the latter was entirely in the hands of the young 
mother, There is indication, however, that she favored August, 
since her first-born son seems to have held little promise’? and 
she probably realized that her daughter could scarcely hope te 
occupy a conspicuous place in society. She appears to have been 
an enlightened and at the same time a sentimental young matron, 
like so many women of the period.™* It is obvious from reading 
Kotzebue’s autobiography (the fifth volume of Die jiingsten Kinder 
meiner Laune [Leipzig, 1793-1797]) that the mother spoiled the 
boy and that too often he was permitted to have his own way. In 
return for this affection he adored her, His first novel was dedi- 
eated to Mme. von Kotzebue and he corresponded with her in- 
timately until his death, even accepting her criticism and censure 
of his conduct. 


Frau von Kotzebue did not marry again and devoted herself 
solely to the education of her children. Little is known about her 
character, but from the preceding and other instances in the auto- 
biography one may glean that she was a somewhat possessive 
mother, one who perhaps ‘‘takes a strangle-hold especially on her 
youngest child. Their excessive emotional dependence on each 
other serves to delay the adolescent weaning of the child and the 
development of maturity.’’* On this basis many of Kotzebue’s 
later traits readily become understandable. He could never, for 
example, overcome an extreme dependence on official and public 


_12His existence is unsubstantiated, although there are two references to 
him. One in a letter written by A. von Kotzebue to Kirms, the secretary of 
the Weimar Theater, and the other by Goethe to Kirms. Cf. W. von Bieder- 
mann, op. cit., p. 40, and Goethe’s letter of April 27, 1799. 


18 See Jean Paul’s remark about Bayreuth: ‘‘In der hiesigen Journal- 
gesellschaft sind mehr Leserinnen als Leser.’’ Die Briefe Jean Pauls, ed. by 
E. Berend (Miinchen, 1922-26), m1, 142; also the article ‘‘Uber Weimar’’ on 
the female population in Weimar in the Deutsches Museum (1785), pp. 46ff. 

14 W. von Kotzebue, op. cit., p. 12 (January, 1791) and p. 145 (Janua 
1782, and 1803). dita med . is 


15 E. Freeman, Social Psychology (New York, 1936), p. 66. 
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approval;*® he could not endure eriticism;'7 and he was plagued 
by an intolerable sense of suspicion and distrust.1® On the other 
hand, the people whom he liked and who in turn showed him their 
fondness were assured of his friendship and loyalty. 

Young August was precocious, gifted, temperamental, and senti- 
mental, As a consequence of a rebuff from his mother, who shamed 
the boy in publie for loving another person next to herself, he 
sought solace in the company of a group of boys who were of his 
own age, and promptly became their leader. All of his experi- 
ences with them show a lack of stability through an excessive 
desire to excel, which, in view of his later traits, points to an emo- 
tional insecurity in a boy not nine years of age. One of Kotzebue’s 
escapades consisted in walking across the ice-covered river Ilm 
before the eves of his admiring comrades. He lost his footing and 
would have lost his life if an adult had not saved him at the last 
moment.?® The same source mentions another piece of bravura 
on the part of Kotzebue, when the latter led two of his friends 
through a secret entrance to the best seats in the Weimar Court 
Theatre. 

The boy’s feeling of insecurity resulted in an urge to become 
famous” and laid the foundation for his literary ambitions. This 
becomes clear in Kotzebue’s description of his Gymnasium days.”* 
Here again he was publicly reprimanded, this time by his uncle 
J. Karl August Musiaus, who as his teacher of German censured 
his forward behavior. The damage done to his ego only intensi- 
fied his desire for distinction and led him to further conspicuous 
attempts. His early hunger for public acclaim, which sought to 
compensate for injuries and rebuffs, noted here in its inception, 
resulted in an almost pathological urge to please and to conform 


16 Cf. A. Eloesser, Das Biirgerliche Drama (Berlin, 1898), pp. 174ff., and 
8. Lublinski, Litteratur und Gesellschaft im neunzehnten Jahrhundert (Berlin, 
1899), pp. 33ff. 

17 See the remark made by a friend: ‘‘Er war Skeptiker und Eklektiker 
in jedem Fache und mochte gern zuweilen die aus Laune und Widerspruch 
nur fliichtig hingeworfenen Sitze nachher starr und steif in Schutz nehmen, 
sobald man ihn dariiber mit héhnischem Tadel anfiel.’’ W. von Kotzebue, 
op. cit., p. 140. 

18 Cf. A. von Kotzebue, ‘‘ Vorbericht’’ to the Neue Schauspiele, 1798-1806 
in his Theater, v1, 137. 

19In ‘‘Biographische Nachrichten,’’ A. von Kotzebue, Theater, xu, vi-viii. 

20 See the poem to his mother written at the age of ten. Ibid., xu, ix. 


21K. H. Jérdens, op. cit., p. 69. 
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to the tastes of his audience and not to go beyond the limitations 
of the majority. Thus Goethe could say: 


Kotzebue hatte bei seinem ausgezeichneten Talent in seinem Wesen eine gewisse 
Nullitit, die niemand iiberwindet, die ihn quiilte und ndétigte, das Treffliche 
herunterzusetzen, damit er selber trefflich scheinen méchte. So war er immer 
Revolutioniir und Sklav, die Menge aufregend, sie beherrschend, ihr dienend ; 
und er dachte nicht, daB die platte Menge sich aufrichten, sich ausbilden, ja 
sich hoch erheben kénne, um Verdienst, Halb- und Unverdienst zu unter- 


scheiden.22 

Because Kotzebue required the immediate recognition of fame, 
it is fair to say that he produced works for the moment only. 
Further, as compared to the artist who does not depend so much 
on public approval, a man of this sort, troubled by vague anxieties 
and by an unsureness of his powers, will always strive, yet never 
find inner satisfaction. He will not try to see himself as he is but 
as he wishes to appear in the eyes of the public. To him literature 
is not an inspiration, nor art a faith—they are but means to an 
end. A writer of this type must necessarily develop delusions of 
grandeur in defense of his doubts, once he finds a large audience 
ready to weleome his work. And this is the tragie aspect of Kotze- 
bue’s success. On the one hand, he was consumed by a profound 
need for affection, by the demand for reassurance from a devoted 
public, but on the other hand, he soon began to distrust a publie 
which awarded him such easily won laurels. He remained for- 
ever unsure and thus committed repeated errors of judgment. 

Little need be said about the cultural influences on young Kotze- 
bue. The highly literary atmosphere of Weimar and its Court 
is well-known and serves further to explain Kotzebue’s earlv 
literary ambitions. Young Kotzebue knew Goethe, who at the 
time was attracted by his sister Amalie,?* and Klinger. But the 


22 Goethes Siimtliche Werke, Jubiliwms-Ausgabe (Stuttgart and Berlin, 
1902-7), Annalen, XXx, 420. 


23K. A. Bottiger, Litterarische Zustiinde und Zeitgenossen (Leipzig, 1838), 
I, 52. Amalie Kotzebue married the Syndic Gildemeister of Duisburg, who 
was connected with the University. The writer of this study came across a 
letter in the Deutsches Musewm of October, 1780, under ‘‘Vermischte Nach- 
. Tichten’’ (pp. 349-357), dated ‘‘ Duisburg, den 4ten Jenner 1780’? and signed 
by Johann Friedrich Gildemeister. The latter discusses the history of the 
Kaiser Karl Buch recently found in the University Library and compares it 
with other known copies. He concludes by saying: ‘‘So wenig poetischen und 
historischen Werth dieses Buch hat, so kénte doch einem Sprachforscher mit 
nihern Nachrichten gedient sein. Ich erbiete mich, sie auf Verlangen zu 
geben, damit ich denen diene, die in einem Fache arbeiten, worin ich selbst 
nichts leisten kann. Ich bin u.s.w. .’? It can be assumed that the writer of this 
letter was Kotzebue’s brother-in-law. Kotzebue went to Duisburg ‘‘aus Liebe 
zu ihr [Amalie] und damit sie nicht auf einmal von allen ihren Verwandten 
und Bekannten verlassen seyn miéchte’’ (K. H. Jérdens, op. cit., p. 72). 
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most important role in developing the boy’s tastes must be as- 
eribed to Musius, who was married to Kotzebue’s aunt. Musaus 
was a kindly yet satirical scholar, an enlightened rather than a 
cynical author, to judge from the tone of gentle irony in his works. 
His temperament must have influenced his nephew decisively, and 
he was also responsible for the publication of Kotzebue’s first 
literary efforts. 

The books which Kotzebue read as a young boy were a mixture 
of sentimental, satirical, and sensuous writings. Among them were 
the prose story of Romeo and Juliet, Don Quixote, and the in- 
numerable Robinsonades which swamped Europe at the time. Al- 
though he recollects that he was much impressed by Robinson 
Crusoe, it seems that Schnabel’s Insel Felsenburg had a great 
and more lasting hold on his imagination, since many of its epi- 
sodes and incidents reappear in his own work.** The sensuous tone 
prevailing in this and similar novels may partly be held responsible 
for Kotzebue’s liking for this type of writing. 

In the fall of 1781 he left for St. Petersburg, whether by choice 
or by pressure of the Court of Weimar is still unsolved,?> but a 
dialogue from his play Das Epigramm (Leipzig, 1801) and the 
incidents taking place in the drama indicate the latter. The fol- 
lowing quotation could, of course, refer to a later period of his 
life; the internal evidence, however, speaks strongly in favor of 
the fact that he is here discussing his apparently forced departure 
from Weimar: 


Busch: ... Von einem Dimon besessen, der schlimmer ist, als alle 
geBnerische Teufel, vom Dimon der Satyre! kam ich zuriick in mein Vaterland- 
Klinker: Und fanden hier Narren genug? 


24 The more obvious motives borrowed from this novel show up in his early 
plays. In Der Eremit auf Formentera (Reval, 1784; Theater, 1, 49) there is 
the statue on a mother’s tomb which plays a large role in the rediscovery of 
the lost son as in Die Insel Felsenburg (ed. by H. Ullrich, Deutsche Litera- 
turdenkmale [Berlin, 1902], p. 60); in Die Spanier in Peru (Leipzig, 1796; 
Theater, tv, 205ff) Pizarro is treated in much the same manner as in the novel 
(p. 427); King Attaliba in Die Sonnenjungfrau (Leipzig, 1791; Theater, 1) 
is derived from King Abibeiba (p. 435), probably having first passed through 
Schréder’s hands. Other motives belonging equally to the drama of the period 
are: Men go to the East to acquire wealth (p. 5), the sea-captain returns as 
a rich man (p. 15), men masquerade as women (pp. 93-95), the wicked 
Frenchmen who is, in addition, a Catholic (p. 212), Spanish revenge of extra- 
ordinary ferocity (pp. 422-425), and Indians more virtuous than white men 
(pp. 463-465). 

25 He simply says: ‘‘Im Herbst 1781 ging ich nach Rufland’’ (K. H. Jér- 
dens, op. cit., p. 75). Rabany, Cramer, Nicolai, and Doéring are of the opinion 
that he was compelled to leave. Wilhelm von Kotzebue, of course, disagrees. 
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Busch: Leider! P , 
Klinker: Und machten sich Feinde? 


Busch: Wie Sand am Meere. 
Klinker: Die Geschichte ist eben nicht neu. Der Kitzel, iiber die Thoren 


zu lachen, hat schon manchen feurigen Jungling unter die Fiipe der Thoren 


gebracht. 

Busch: Ja, mich haben sie getreten. 

Klinker: Mich diinkt, ich habe etwas davon gehort. 

Busch: Wenn der Himmel mir jemals einen Sohn schenkt, so soll schon 
die Amme ihm tiiglich vorsingen: Kind! laf die Narren ruhig ihre Strape 


wandeln! 26 
Passages and utterances like this make it fairly obvious that Kotze- 
bue considered himself wronged. 

In Russia Kotzebue became the protégé of the Prussian ambas- 
sador Count Gértz, who had been the tutor of the young Duke 
August in Weimar. He became secretary to von Bauer, General 
of the engineers under Catherine II and Governor of St. Peters- 
burg. Von Bauer may have been a friend of Kotzebue’s family, 
which originally came from Brunswick, where he had seen service. 
At this time Kotzebue seems to have wanted nothing better than 
to rise as an official, for he says, without apparently knowing 
about Lenz’s illness, that here ‘‘war der einst bertihmte Lenz, der 
Dichter des Newen Menoza, mein Vorginger im Amte gewesen, 
und hatte Unzufriedenheit erregt, weil er zuweilen, statt eine 
nothwendige Arbeit zu vollenden, ein nicht nothwendiges Gedicht 
vollendete. Seine Fuftapfen warnten mich.’’*? Catherine’s repu- 
tation was, of course, widespread, and an ambitious, imaginative 
young man like Kotzebue might well have had high expectations 
of a sojourn at the Court of the ‘‘Semiramis des Nordens.’’* 
Even Schiller had at one time considered emigrating to Russia.” 

Kotzebue, however, was disappointed in any hopes, he may have 
had. According to his own account, which is accepted by most of 
his critics, he enjoyed the good graces of the Czarina. In fact, 
nothing could be further from the truth. He says, for instance, 
that von Bauer was made the director of the German Theatre 
and that he, as his assistant, wrote a tragedy entitled Demetrius, 
Zaar von Moscau and a comedy, both of which were performed 
with great applause. This Demetrius, however, was merely an 


26 Das Epigramm, Act II, scene 5, in A. von Kotzebue, Theater, XI, 156-157. 

27 K. H. Joérdens, op. cit., p. 75. 

28 For a Picture of the atmosphere at the Russian Court between the years 
1794 and 1795 see the Memoirs of Prince A. Czartoryski, translated and edited 
by A. Gielgud (2. ed.; London, 1888), p. 64. 


29 O. P. Peterson, Schiller in Rufland (New York, 1934). 
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adaptation of a play by A. Sumarakov, the friend and court poet 
of Catherine. The German performance was prohibited by the 
Queen on the ground that the character of the hero did not qualify 
according to the views of the Orthodox Church. Peterson states 
that not only was the production canceled but it was followed 
by a ‘‘Verstimmung gegen den Verfasser [Kotzebue],’’*° and he 
concludes: ‘‘Vielleicht liegt hier der Anlaf dafiir, da8 Katharina 
Kotzebue, der sich unter allen méglichen Vorwiinden ihr zu nahern 
versuchte, zeitlebens nie empfangen hat.’’ Kotzebue was equally 
unsuccessful in his attempt to join the staff of the Grand Duke 
Paul in a move probably intended to supplant Klinger (who had 
married the daughter of Prince Orlov, was Duke Paul’s tutor, 
and was touring western Europe with his princely charge between 
September, 1781, and November, 1782). 

After von Bauer’s death in 1783 Catherine ordered Kotzebue’s 
dismissal from the direction of the Theatre despite the late di- 
rector’s testamentary recommendation. He was called to the bench 
of the Court of Appeals at Reval, where he made his home. For 
all practical purposes it meant exile, although the Queen did not 
interfere with his rapid promotion and the awarding of the patent 
of nobility to him in 1785. There ean be little doubt that many 
of his later actions were prompted by considerations to regain 
the Czarina’s favor, e.g., his reactionary book Vom Adel (Leip- 
zig, 1792), which he afterwards regretted writing,*! and the fre- 
quent eulogies of the Queen in his plays. That he did not sue- 
ceed in these attempts can be gathered from three letters which 
Catherine sent to her correspondent Baron Grimm in Paris in 
1791. Excerpts from these read as follows: ‘‘. . . er [Kotzebue] 
denkt nicht an seine Pflichten: er empfingt Gehalt, lat aber 
andere die Arbeit ftir sich leisten . . . langweilt mich. . . . Bei 
uns gilt er als ein eingefleischter (verknécherter) Preufe. .. . 
Ich muf gestehen, daf er mir vdllig gleichgiiltig ist.’’* 

That Kotzebue’s interest was not in his job is demonstrated 
not only by Catherine’s criticism but also by his continued literary 
preoccupations. He wrote several small plays and two novels (Die 
Leiden der Ortenbergischen Familie [Part 1, St. Petersburg, 1785] 
and Die Geschichte meines Vaters [Reval and Leipzig, 1788]. 

30 Ibid., p. 39. 

81 Cf. ‘‘Biographische Nachrichten’? in A. von Kotzebue, Theater, xl, xxvi. 

320, P. Peterson, op. cit. p. 80. 
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‘ 





The latter were well received, although one reviewer warned the 
author ‘‘nicht zu fingstlich nach Witz zu haschen’’ and stated 
‘‘Komiseche Seenen gliicken ihm besser, als empfindsame; die 
Sehilderung der wirklichen Welt besser als der idealischen.’’* 
Thus Kotzebue in 1788 found himself in a depressing situation— 
unwanted as an official and unacclaimed as an author. 

In the fall of 1788, however, he wrote the two plays which were 
to make him famous almost overnight. He himself says: 


Im Herbst 1788 iiberfiel mich eine Krankheit, die mich mehrere Jahre lang 
zwischen Tod, und dem, was vielleicht schlimmer ist, als der Tod, zwischen 
diisterer Melancholie schwebend erhielt. Auf der héchsten Staffel dieser 
Krankheit schrieb ich Menschenhag wnd Reue, und gleich nacher Die Indianer 
in England. Beide Stiicke waren das Werk eines Zeitraums von acht bis neun 
Wochen. Nie, weder vor- noch nachher, ist mir wieder eine solche Fiille von 
Gedanken und Bildern zugestrémt.%4 


These plays were thus the product of a state of mind bordering 
on nervous breakdown. The causes for this have already been 
demonstrated: an intense ambition, resulting from a sense of 
insecurity, to leave his mark on society, and also a dissatisfaction 
with his environment due to a conflict between reality and imagina- 
tion, a fact which is strongly underlined by the anti-social ten- 
dencies in the plays. 

This period especially is marked by the appearance of nervous 
disorders among the intelligentsia of all classes, but particularly 
among those of bourgeois origin who in spite of their worth and 
ambition found it difficult to rise in society. The exceptions proved 
the rule. It was a time of a decaying society and of perplexing 
living conditions, the curse of modern times, and affected both 
men and women. How far the desire to look frail and to act 
nervously was a consequence of the fact that prestige still de- 
pended largely on leisure must be left to guesswork. Goethe’s 
Lotte, however, represents middle-class health, while Werther him- 
self conforms to the new standard. 

The collection of letters written by Dr. Zimmermann, Kotzebue’s 
later physician and friend, contains some illuminating references 
to specific cases. One letter*® describes the miserable condition 
of the ‘‘vortreffliche Herr Professor Sulzer aus Berlin. . . . In 


38 Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek, xcv (1790), No. 2, 476. The review dis- 
cusses the second novel. 

34K. H. Jérdens, op. cit., p. 77. 

85 J. G. Zimmermann, Briefe an einige seiner Freunde in der Schweiz, ed. 
by A. Rengger (Aarau, 1830), pp. 44-45 (January 18, 1779). 
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diesem Zustande schrieb er doch jeden Abend auf, was er auf 
seiner ganzen Reise bemerkte. Dieses Manuskript wollte er dur- 
chaus in den Druck nicht geben.’’ It was only because he trusted 
his doctor, one of the first modern psychologists, that he permitted 
him ‘‘Excerpten daraus zu machen, und dieselben nach meinem 
[Zimmermanns]| Belieben drucken zu lassen.’’ The same letter 
mentions Campe who ‘‘wollte der Hypochondrie wegen nach Pyr- 
mont gehen, sah auf der Reise in Dessau ein Basedowisches Ex- 
amen, ward fiir das Dessauische Institut so eingenommen, daf er 
seine Predigerstelle in Potsdam fahren lief. . . .”’ Another let- 
ter*® refers to Mareard, who was also to be involved in the notor- 
ious Dr. Bahrdt case: ‘‘er war in Bern noch sehr hypochondrisch, 
und dann hilt es mit ihm duferst schwer, wenn er neue Bekannt- 
schaften machen soll. Aber Gott Lob, in Lausanne ist er zum 
Erstaunen besser geworden, und er schreibt von da die heitersten 
und frohesten Briefe an seine Gemahlin.”’ 

Such references go far to explain not only the temper of the 
times but also the resultant tremendous success of Kotzebue’s 
play MenschenhaB und Reue, for the hero is a hypochondriae who 
reads on stage a passage from Dr. Zimmermann’s book On Soli- 
tude; he is a man eager to escape society, yet full of goodwill to- 
wards its individual members. At the end of the drama he is won 
back from his melancholic preoccupation by the embrace of his 
children, an indication of his dire need for affection. In such a 
play the hero’s unfulfilled longings and his sentimental turn of 
mind would naturally move a contemporary audience to tears. 
The performance of the drama effected a catharsis on the public, 


as did the composing of it on the author: 


Am 9. October 1788 ergriff mich der Gedanke, MenschenhapB und Reue zu 
schreiben, am 4. November 1788 hatte ich es vollendet, in der krankesten Epoche 
meines Lebens, da ein schleichendes Fieber mich verzehrte, da ich keine Treppe 
und keinen Hiigel mehr steigen konnte, und beinahe nichts anders als Arznei 
genoB. Damals waren meine Nerven so schwach, daf, wenn ich auf der StraBe 
ging, und mir die letzte Scene meines Schauspiels dachte (denn sie existirte 
noch nicht), ich sogleich weinen mufte.37 


Kotzebue was, indeed, saved from his mental illness by the sue- 
cess of the play. A further cause for his return to a more normal 
frame of mind is his acquaintance with Dr. Zimmermann shortly 
afterwards. 


36 Ibid., p. 53 (October 17, 1785). 


37 A. von Kotzebue, ‘‘ Vorbericht’’ to Das Kind der Liebe (Leipzig, 1791), 
Theater, u, 124f. 
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A year later, however, an incident occurred that was to cast 
its dark shadow over the rest of his days, an incident that was 
perhaps more unsettling to him than to his contemporaries, It 
was the publication of his Dr. Bahrdt mit der eisernen Stirn, oder 
Die deutsche Union gegen Zimmermann ([Dorpat?], 1790) in 
defense of Dr. Zimmermann. This ill-fated play was to prevent 
him from ever taking an objective view of his own personality, 
since he had to maintain his own interpretation of his actions 
before the public; it instilled in him a growing distrust of his 
unmerciful critics; and the stigma of having been the author of 
the pasquille was forever to follow him and led ultimately to his 
assassination. 

The spirit of the 1780’s and 90’s was not merely a mentally 
unsettled one, as mentioned before, but it was also a vituperative 
one. Not all members of society had learned to copy faithfully 
the good manners of an idealized nobility, despite von Knigge’s 
book, and the optimism that had flourished during the early days 
of the Enlightenment showed signs of wear and tear. Tension 
was high in the political arena, for the American Revolution had 
been successful and the French Revolution was in sight. Small 
wonder, then, that arguments were started and friendships of long 
standing were broken. Nor should it be forgotten that this is the 
period when Goethe and Schiller wrote their Yenien. It was a 
time that closely resembles the period before the Reformation or 
the Puritan Revolution, even if the quarrels were not obviously 
all social or political. Thus Weckhrlin in 1784 could say: ‘‘Der 
Ton der Schriftsteller wird immer der Mafstab der biirgerlichen 
Freiheit. Es ist eine Art von Thermometer. .. .’** We have 
numerous testimonies of this vituperative tendency. Friedrich L. 
von Stolberg in an argument with J. H. Vof called him a 
“‘seichte[r] Narr.’*® Winkopp would not print Director Hei- 
nicke’s bulletin against Professor Schiitz in Jena because it was 
‘‘sans comparaison verzweifelt grob und beleidigend.’’*® The con- 
servative journal Eudaemonia stated that one of its contributors 
was given ‘‘die Ehrentitel von vermummten Afterredner, Ver- 
laumder, schamlosen Skribler, giftigen Listerer, plumpen Ver- 
dreher, elenden Schmierer ete.’’ in the Allgemeine deutsche Bibli- 


38 Das Grawe Ungeheuer, 1, 295. 
89“ Warnung’’ in the Deutsches Musewm (January, 1784), pp. 1-3. 
40 ‘*Erinnerungen’’ in Der deutsche Zuschauer, 1 (1786), 265. 
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othek published by Nicolai and Bohn.** Georg Forster, in a letter 
to his father-in-law Heyne, said in reference to the Bahrdt case: 
‘‘Wberhaupt scheint es, unsere Gelehrten kénnen das Schimpfen 
nicht lassen.’’*? This, in short, was the atmosphere surrounding 
the world of German letters at this time. In his autobiography 
Kotzebue states regarding his notorious contribution to this vitu- 
perative tendency: ‘‘Nach einem Aufenthalte in Pyrmont im Jahre 
1790 tauchte ich meine Feder in fremde Galle, und schrieb einige, 
nur zu bertichtigte, Bogen, iiber welche ich mich in einem fliegen- 
den Blatte** hinlanglich erklart habe.’’** (The sheets refer to his 
notorious pasquille. ) 

One of the most detailed accounts of the feud between the Drs. 
Bahrdt and Zimmermann is given in No. 1 of Volume 112 of the 
Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek under the heading ‘‘Gelehrtenge- 
schichte’’: Dr. Zimmermann, who had formerly been very loyal 
to Enlightenment views, had changed sides; not only had he been 
won over by his many noble friends but he had also become a 
convert to an extreme sentimental Weltanschauung. His last vol- 
ume on Frederick II*® was attacked vehemently in all Enlighten- 
ment circles, and the Allgemeine deutsche Bibilothek devoted two 
complete issues to an adverse criticism of it, expressing deepest 
regret at the task.*® G. P. Gooch has this to say about Zimmer- 
mann’s change of heart: 


... the meeting of the States-General found him old and sad, and he credited 
Germans no less than French with a desire to overthrow throne and altar. He 
traced the evil in large measure to the Aufklirung, to the presence of Illum- 
inati, Masons and Jacobins—whom he confounded together—in high place in 
Church and State. In the third volume of his Fragments on Frederick the 
Great, published in 1790, he savagely attacked the Illuminati, and, above all, 
their representatives in Berlin. In 1791, at the suggestion of Aloys Hofmann, 
he repeated his charges in a pamphlet On the Madness of owr Age, in which he 
urged the Empire to suppress the Aufklirer by force. The pamphlet was 
dedicated to the Emperor, by whom the author was handsomely rewarded. 
These slashing attacks naturally produced a crop of replies, some of which 
treated him as senile or even insane. ‘‘All the nests of democrats in Ger- 


41‘*Gerade Erklirung,’’ No. 3 (1795), p. 200. 

42 Georg Forster, Siimtliche Schriften (Leipzig, 1843), vil, 140 (January 
8, 1791). 

43 This refers to his apology An das Publicum (1794), with the sub-title 
‘Dieses Blatt wird in allen Buchhandlungen Teutschlands gratis ausgegeben.’’ 
It is signed: ‘‘Geschrieben zu Jewe, unweit Narva, den 17. August 1793.’ 

44K. H. Joérdens, op. cit., p. 78. 

45 J. G. Zimmermann, Fragmente tiber Friedrich den Grofen, Vol. 1 (Leip- 
zig, 1790). 

46 Vol. xc1x (1790), No. 2, and Vol. cv (1791), No. 2. 
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many,’’ he wrote in 1792, ‘‘are the echo of Knigge’s principles, and Knigge 
himself is the echo of the American fanatic Paine.’’ Knigge at once sued his 
accuser for slander, and after a long trial won his case in 1795, by which time 
Zimmermann had become melancholy mad, largely owing to the French Revolu- 
tion and to fear of similar events in Germany.47 


What made matters worse and more confusing was probably the 
fact that Zimmermann apparently did not know that Kotzebue 
had published the play, Dr. Bahrdt mit der eisernen Stirn, with 
the name ‘‘Freyherr von Knigge’’ on the title-page.** 

Dr. Bahrdt, a dissenting clergyman noted for his quarrelsome 
nature, attacked Zimmermann promptly in a particularly violent 
pamphlet, whereupon Kotzebue published his even more scurrilous 
play. Bahrdt, as early as 1764, had been criticized in the first 
number of the Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek because ‘‘seine 
Schreibart zu sehr durch eine Menge niedriger allzu gemeiner und 
wohl gar zweydeutiger Worte und Redarten verunstaltet wird.’’* 
As soon as Kotzebue’s pasquille appeared, however, all this was 
forgotten. Public opinion turned against its author, and when 
von Knigge succeeded in clearing himself of the charge, a witch- 
hunt was begun to discover the unknown perpetrator of this ex- 
tremely vicious piece of writing. 

We are forced to wonder what caused Kotzebue to write such 
a work, All the critics maintain that it was simply his bad taste 
and his immoral nature that made him defend Dr. Zimmermann, 
but this explanation hardly serves to explain anything. 

Dr. Zimmermann was a world famous physician and a specialist 
on nervous diseases before he became engulfed in political strife. 
He had written his doctoral dissertation under Haller in Gét- 
tingen in 1751: Dissertatio physiologica de irritabilitate. His in- 
augural address was De temperamentis integrarum gentium, a 
study of the temperaments of peoples living in different climates. 
While practicing in Switzerland he contributed various articles 
on nervous disorders to the Acta Helvetica and other journals 
and wrote a treatise Von der Erfahrung in der Arzneykunst (1764), 
which became very popular. In time he became one of the most 
famous practitioners in Europe and in 1768 received a eall to 
Hannover to become the physician to ‘‘His Majesty the King of 


47 Germany and the French Revolution (London, 1927), p. 66. 


48 Some of the men he castigates are: Biester, Biisching, Blankenburg, 
pr i Gedike, Hippel, Kastner, Leuchsenring, Lichtenberg, Mauvillon, 
icolai. 


49 Vol.-1, No. 2, pp. 178f. 
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England ete.’’ with the title of ‘‘Hofrat.’’ There can be no doubt 
as to his competency in medicine and psychology. He was opposed 
to the very primitive methods applied in medicine in his time 
and believed in direct observation of his patients. Among his 
clients were the princes and kings of Europe, who called him their 
friend. Russian aristocracy, too, clamored for his medical atten- 
tion. In 1780 he met the two Princes Orlov, who asked him to 
come to Russia, a request which he refused.°° In 1785, shortly 
after the publication of the enlarged edition of his book ‘‘Uber 
die Einsamkeit,’’ Catherine sent him a valuable snuff-box and 
started one of her famous correspondences with him. ‘‘ Eine Menge 
Menschen,’’ he says, ‘‘aus allen Gegenden haben mich seitdem 
bestiirmt, um das, dieses und jenes dureh mich von der russischen 
Kaiserin zu erbetteln.’’*? He also mentions in 1785 that his friend 
Mareard was traveling to Italy ‘‘mit der Frau Generalin von Bauer, 
Hofdame der russischen Kaiserin.’’*? He had made the waters 
of Pyrmont famous because he went there every year for his own 
health, and there he met Herder and Mendelssohn in 1774. How- 
ever, he himself suffered from mental depressions, his son went 
insane, and his daughter died at an early age. Goethe’s descrip- 
tion of his bizarre behavior is of great interest in this connection.” 

This was the man to whom Kotzebue turned for help when he 
felt at his lowest mental ebb, from whose book he had quoted the 
following passage to be read on stage, signifying the utter loneli- 
ness of his hero of MenschenhaB und Reue: ‘‘Da vergift man 
nichts. Da blutet jede Wunde, da rostet kein Dolch. Alles, was 
einst die Nerven spannte, und mit tiefen Spuren sich einpragte 
in die Imagination, ist ein Gespenst, das dich mit unermiideter 
Wuth in deiner Einsamkeit verfolgt.’** Zimmermann’s advice 
to Kotzebue was probably similar in essence to that which he gave 
to his own cousin in 1768: 


Darf ich Thnen einen Rath geben, mein Herzensfreund, so ist es dieser, lassen 
Sie die Welt gehen, wie sie geht, seyen Sie nicht allzugerecht und nicht allzu- 


50 J. G. Zimmermann, Briefe, pp. 275, 279. 

51 Ibid., p. 54. Cf. pp. 283, 325. 

52 Ibid., p. 53. 

53 Goethes Séimtliche Werke, Jubilawms-Ausgabe, xXiv, 250-256 (Dichtung 
und Wahrheit, Part III, Book 15). 


54A. von Kotzebue, Theater, 1, 80, Act I, scene 5. The passage in question 
is probably an adaptation of Virgil expressing the anguish of a lover sepa- 
rated from his beloved. 
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weise, nehmen Sie die Leute wie sie sind, versiiBen Sie sich dieses kurze Leben 
so gut Sie kénnen, verzeihen Sie jedem seine Fehler, und freuen Sie sich iiber 
jede Gabe des Himmels, alsdann wird es auch ganz gewif immer besser gehen, 
alsdann werden Sie Ihr theures Leben nich verkiirzen. . . .55 


During his visit to Pyrmont Kotzebue must have become very 
friendly with the doctor, and, indeed, the two men had much in 
common. Both were inclined to be satirical and at the same time 
extremely sentimental, both were ambitious and had risen in so- 
ciety and acquired fame, both were subject to fits of depression, 
both felt insecure, and each had a high opinion of himself. It is 
certainly not surprising, therefore, that Kotzebue should take it 
upon himself to defend this man who had helped him and to whom 
he felt obligated and attracted. In modern psychiatry it is fre- 
quently noted that a patient develops excessive admiration for 
his analyst. In addition, Dr. Zimmermann’s esteem at the Russian 
Court would influence a man of Kotzebue’s disposition. It is also 
important that Zimmermann’s On Solitude contains many of the 
principles and ideas which Kotzebue held dear and which he was 
to perpetuate in his plays. And, finally, the latter may even have 
regarded the whole affair as a joke and a chance to enlarge his 
audience, or perhaps it was simply the expression of his exuberant 
spirits after his apparent improvement under the doctor’s care. 

Zimmermann died insane a few years after this episode and 
was completely forgotten by the world. Kotzebue’s participation, 
however, was never quite forgotten or forgiven. Catherine, it is 
true, had stopped all legal proceedings against Kotzebue because 
he had come to the aid of her friend, but public indignation was 
not pacified so easily. Kotzebue shows up badly in this affair, 
because he was undeniably dishonest about the authorship of the 
play, keeping silent for a long time, while waves of publie anger 
broke over poor von Knigge’s head. When it was almost too late, 
he even attempted to bribe others to assume the responsibility, 
and in the end he implicated Mareard, who had little to do with 
the actual writing of the pasquille. 

The bad impression formed by the incident remained a sore 
spot with him and the public, and it was always held against him 
by responsible men. From this day on he had also publicly identi- 
fied himself with the conservative cause and, even if he had wanted 
to do so, he now found it impossible to change sides. His only 


55 J. G. Zimmermann, Briefe, pp. 94-95. 
56 Cf. L. F. Thompson, op, cit., pp. 13f. 
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explanation for his behavior at that time was his mental condi- 
tion,*® but no one would accept this excuse. Yet it is evident that 
a well-balanced person would not have behaved as he did on that 
occasion, nor would a less complex individual have tried to ex- 
tricate himself from the consequences of his actions in such a 
disgraceful manner. This incident gives a clear-cut view of Kotze- 
bue’s emotional immaturity and mental unbalance. 

Further evidence of Kotzebue’s severe social and emotional mal- 
adjustment, aggravated by this chapter in his life, is seen in his 
escape to Paris while his first wife lay on her death-bed in No- 
vember, 1790, in his frequent trips abroad accompanied by his 
whole family, probably based on an urge to escape accustomed 
surroundings and unattractive situations, in his obviously over- 
affectionate nature, which is demonstrated by his three marriages 
and his many children (thirteen or more in number), and in his 
obsession with the state of his health, mentioned by his son, which 
resulted in careful daily notes on his temperature and physical 
well being. 

Clearly, then, Kotzebue was an unbalanced personality, who 
eould not be held morally responsible for many of his actions. 
His life-long emotional instability was the result of too great 
an abundance of affection in his youth, and the lack of it in his 
later dealings with society. This is the key to the quarrelsome 
nature and absence of self-discipline that have been unduly stressed 
in the eriticism of Kotzebue and his works. These faults of char- 
acter, however, have little to do with his dramatic abilities and 
should certainly not be the foundation upon which to build a 
eritical evaluation of his works as a dramatist. 














BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


KYD’S SPANISH TRAGEDY, III, xiv, 168-9 


Mi Chi mi fa ? Pui Correzza Che non sule 
Tradito viha otrade vule. 
(Malone Society Reprint, ll. 2348-9) 


So these lines stand in the 1592 quarto. (I quote from tue 
Malone Society Reprint: Boas introduces several errors.) Boas 
quotes from Schick the following version, attributed (without 


reference) to Ariosto in Dunlop’s History of Prose Fiction: 


Chi mi fa pid carrezze [sic] che non suole 
O mi ha ingannato o ingannar mi vuole. 


Fortunately the exact source of this is unimportant, since the 
version of the first line is clearly correct, and, equally clearly, 
Kyd was rewriting the second line. The reading usually accepted 
is: 
Tradito mi ha o tradir mi vuole. 
To this there are two objections: it involves scanning vuole (un- 
like suole) as three syllables, and it does not explain otrade. A 
more satisfactory reading, and one that would plausibly explain 
the corruption, is: 
Tradito mi ha o trade <o tradir> vuole. 


University of Durham J. C. MAXWELL 
King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne 





THE TEST OF COURAGE IN THE CID LEGEND: 
A FOREIGN IMPORTATION ; 


In the Crénica General of 1344 we find the first hint of the 
quarrel between Diego Lainez and Count Gormaz in the brief 
mention that the former ‘‘tovo gresgo con el Conde don Gomez, 
sehor de Gormaz, e ovieron su lid entre amos, e Rodrigo maté al 
eonde.’’? The Crénica Rimada adds that the count ‘‘a Diego 
Laynes fiso daio Feridle los pastores e robdéle el ganado,’’ where- 
upon Diego took revenge by setting fire to his properties and ab- 
ducting his washer-women as they were on their way to wash in 
the river.? A sixteenth-century ballad in Timoneda’s Rosa Espanola 
(1573) keeps the pastoral setting but attributes the quarrel to 


1 Quoted in Said Armesto’s ed. of Guillén de Castro’s Mocedades del Cid 
(2d ed., Madrid, 1914), p. 14. 
_ ® Twelve verses, including our quotation, are given by Menéndez y Pelayo 
in his Tratado de Romances Viejos, 1 (Antologia de Poetas Liricos Castellanos, 
XI, Madrid, 1903), 339. 
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a hunting incident during which the Count slapped his enemy in the 
face.. It further embroiders the legend by having Diego demand 
revenge from his three sons, including Rodrigo. To test their 
courage he bites a finger of each of them. Only Rodrigo reacts 
violently enough, and hence his father chooses him as his avenger, 
giving him his own weapons for the encounter: 


A ti encomiendo mis armas, 

mis armas y aqueste encargo, 
que tu mates ese conde 

si quieres vivir honrado.. . 


The youth kills the count in due course.’ As is well known, later 
ballads replace the bite by a vigorous handelasp.* This ‘‘ prueba 
barbaramente épica de morderles los dedos para probar su valor’’ 
is, argues Menéndez y Pelayo, a test ‘‘que los romanceristas pos- 
teriores atenuaron en la de apretar las manos.’ The parent 
version from which subsequent treatments stem is, then, the 
Timoneda ballad. Both types of prueba are put to use by Guillén 
de Castro in the first act of the Mocedades del Cid, the bite being 
applied to Rodrigo and the handelasp to the other sons. 
However, outside the Cid eycle and in another language there 
is a similar episode which students of the Spanish romances have 
thus far neglected to notice. This is an episode in Le Storie Ner- 
bonest by Andrea da Barberino, a prolific and talented Italian 
dispenser of chivalric lore who wrote in the early years of the 
fifteenth century. Especially popular were his Reali di Francia 
and Guerino Meschino which continue to be favorites even now 
among the semi-educated. Starting with chapter XVI of Libro 
Primo of Le Storie . . . Barberino tells us that Amerigo di Ner- 
bona and his arrival at the court of Charlemagne is slapped by 
his rival Arnaldo di Maganza. The dishonored Amerigo makes 
his way back to Nerbona in great wrath and in order to be able 
to choose his avenger, tests the courage of his six sons by forcing 
them to joust with him. Only one of them, Namieri, gets suffi- 
ciently angry to fight his father breaking two of his parent’s 


3 The ballad can most conveniently be read in Durfn’s Romancero General 
(Biblioteca de Autores Espanoles, xX), Madrid, 1877, No. 726, p. 479. Ob- 
servations pertinent to notes 1, 2 and 3 can be found in Durfn’s note to ballad 
no. 725, op. cit., 478-79. 

4For this variant in the motif, compare romance no. 725 in Durdn and a 
romance cited by Menéndez Pidal in El Romancero Espaiiol (New York, 
1910), pp. 54-55, from a cartapacio of the sixteenth century in the Biblioteca 
Real. 


5See op. cit., p. 346. 
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ribs in the scuffle. Obtaining the result he had striven for Amerigo 
is over-joyed and demands that Namieri kill Arnaldo, for which 
he hands him his sword saying: ‘‘Te’ questa spada colla quale 
io ti comando che tu uecida colui che in su la mastra sala del 
palagio di Parigi dinanzi a Carlo Magno mi dié una guanciata, 
la quale si puo vedere in sul mio viso al sangue.’’ A little later 
Namieri slays Arnaldo in the king’s palace.® If the analogies 
existing between the Barberino text and the Rosa Espanola poem 
seem to stand out strikingly through our two summaries, they 
will appear all the more striking when we view them in terms 
of the motifs that they contain. For example, in both we see the 
dishonoring of an old man by a face-slap from a rival, his sub- 
mitting his sons to a test of courage, his selection as his champion 
of the one who angrily euts short his taunts, the use of family 
weapons as the instruments of vengeance, and the slaying of the 
affronter. 

Menéndez y Pelayo in referring to the romance is convinced 
that it is ‘‘ciertamente moderno (puesto que tiene la mayor parte 
de las terminaciones en consonante perfecto, y no aparece en 
ningtin libro anterior a la Rosa de Timoneda.’’ On the other 
hand, in our search among the chansons de geste for a possible 
model that could have been followed by Barberino, we have found 
that in Les Nerbonnais, of which Le Storie Nerbonesi is a re- 
maniement, there are two verses, 356 and 774, mentioning a test 
of courage by Aimeri (who is, of course, Amerigo in the Italian 
version), and these may have suggested further elaboration on 
the part of the imitator as Suchier surmises in his edition of the 
work.® It would appear, therefore, that the details in the Le Storie 

. incident are the author’s own invention, which could imply 
that the test of courage story as a theme takes its inception with 
him. In view of such a close parallelism it is quite probable that 
the Spanish composer made direct use of the Barberino story 
without resorting to an intermediate account the actuality of 


6In Le Storie Nerbonesi, 1 (Bologna, 1877), 44-49, 51-55, 72-75. The quo- 
tation is from p. 55. 

7 See Menéndez y Pelayo, op. cit., p. 346. 

811 (Paris, 1898), xxxv. Cf. ‘‘La scéne I, 19 ot Aimeri met a 1’epreuve la 
force de ces fils comme Diego Lainez, celle de siens, a été peut-étre suggerée 
a Andrea par les vers 356, 774, de la chanson ou Aimeri déclare qu’il veut les 
éprouver.’’ As can be seen, to Suchier goes the credit for first having sensed 
the relationship between the Barberino episode and the Spanish ballad theme. 
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which still needs to be proven. That the Italian novel could have 
found its way into Spain is, furthermore, not altogether strange 
since at least one of Barberino’s works: Guerino il Meschino, 
was already known there, appearing in translation in Seville in 
1548 under the title Cordnica del noble cauallero Guarino Mes- 
quino.® Nor is this all. In both the Italian as well as in the Span- 
ish version the young avenger is called a bastard. Amerigo in 
order to rouse the ire of his sons attempts to insult them with the 
epithet ‘‘bastardi.’”° In the ballad Rodrigo’s illegitimacy is high- 
lighted : 


Al Cid metiera el postrero 
que era el menor y bastardo .. . 


While it is true that the bastardia legend had already been in 
circulation for some time as ean be witnessed in Floridn de 
Ocampos’ effort to repudiate it in the Crénica General de Espana 
(1543),72 its appearance in the romance amid the various other 
similarities that we have noted nevertheless establishes another 
significant point of contact between the two episodes. 

But who might have been the author of the Rosa Espanola 
ballad? If we were to try to identify any person with it, no one 
eould be a better candidate than Juan Timoneda himself, who 
from the standpoint of imitation shows a pronounced Italianate 
proclivity. For instance, it is common knowledge that his models 
in Sobremesa y Alivio de los Caminantes were Boceaccio, Poggio, 
Morlini and Bandello, and for the Patrafiuelo Ariosto, Bandello 
and other Italian novellieri. If so, we may suppose that he some- 
how had gained access to a manuscript of Le Storie. .. read the 
test of courage incident, recognized the strong dramatic appeal 
that it contained, adapted it adroitly by furnishing it with native 
Spanish participants, and finally used it as an item in his collection. 
Northwestern University JOSEPH G. FUCILLA 





A NOTE ON DRYDEN’S AENEID 


Dryden professed that he had ‘‘endeavoured to make Virgil speak 
such English as he would himself have spoken, if he had been born 
in England, and in this present age.’’ It may be felt that he has 


® Listed in Gayangos’ ‘‘Cat&élogo Razonado de Libros de Caballeria,’’ in 
Biblioteca de Autores Espaiioles, xt. (Madrid, 1857), lxv. 


10 Op. cit. p. 50. 
11 This matter is discussed by Menéndez y Pelayo, op. cit., pp. 346-47. 
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succeeded in his endeavour all too well when for Aeneid, 1, 459-468, 


he offers us: 
**O friend, even here 

The monuments of Trojan woes appear! 

Our known disasters fill even foreign lands: 

See there, where old unhappy Priam stands! 

Even the mute walls relate the warrior’s fame, 

And Trojan griefs the Tyrians’ pity claim.’’ 
Modern taste may miss the universal pathos of sunt lacrimae rerum, 
but modern taste is wrong, and Dryden, in common with all his 
contemporaries, right. The modern interpretation deriving from 
the eccentric Irish scholar Dr. James Henry (Aeneidea, 1873) is 
acutely discussed by H. Williamson in Classical Review, 1919. Sunt 
lacrimae rerum cannot be separated from the previous line sunt 
hic etiam, ete. The repetition indicates clearly that hic ettam must 
refer to both lines. Aeneas is not concerned with ‘universal tears,’ 
but with the particular prospect of a hostile reception in Africa— 
why else is he in an invisible cloud? The sight of the murals depict- 
ing the Trojan War first gives him eause for confidence. This in- 
terpretation is demanded by the context and is aeeepted by all com- 
mentators prior to Henry. So, e.g., Servius ad loc., ‘‘as we have 
said above [on 450-1 where note again the repetition of hoe primum. 
. . . htc primum] Aeneas’ whole concern is about the attitude of 
the Africans: this care he now lays aside on contemplating the pic- 
ture, for those whose paintings depict wars both love and valour 
are moved by pity.’’ If Dryden’s antithesis of Trojan griefs and 
Tyrians’ pity is more in the pointed style of Ovid and Dryden him 
self, it is nevertheless implicit in the Latin—‘even here (in Africa) 
we (Trojans) may hope for pity.’ 

Yet one’s first impression that something was missing in Dryden 
was not wholly wrong, as may be seen if the translation is examined 
more closely. The two passages are set out below with those words 
in italics that have no corresponding expression in the other lan- 
guage; the suprascript figures indicate the correspondence of in- 
dividual words. Note how Dryden’s order differs from that of the 
Latin: 


‘quis iam locus’! inquit ‘ Achate,? 
quae regio in terris! nostri5 non! plena* laboris?3 
en Priamus.5 sunt hie etiam® sua praemia laudi ; 
sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia? tangunt.8 
solve metus; feret haec aliquam tibi fama® salutem.’ 

‘“O friend,2 even here® 
The monuments of Trojan woes* appear! 
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Our known disasters fill even foreign lands:1 
See there,5 where old unhappy Priam stands! 
Even the mute walls relate the warrior’s fame,® 
And Trojan griefs? the Tyrians’ pity? claim.8’’ 


Dryden adds much that is not in the Latin and omits much that 


is, and at lines 461-62 he fails badly in three respects: 


(i) Sunt... . sua praemis laudi is omitted. 

(ii) The passage is, after all, one of deep emotion—not vague and universal, 
but defined and individual. Aeneas, almost at breaking point in his fear of a 
hostile reception from the Africans, realises that his anxiety is groundless and 
is overwhelmed with relief: it is for this that he weeps (lacrimans .. . inquit: 
later he weeps again as he beholds the details of the Trojan War on the murals, 
but no longer are they the tears of nervous reaction). 

(iii) To stress the importance of this moment Virgil here uses one of his 
most characteristic turns, what Henry well names ‘theme and variation.’ First 
the theme sunt lacrimae rerum ‘‘[Here too] there are tears for suffering’’ 
(frerum defies literal translation): variation et mentem mortalia tangunt ‘‘and 
men’s fortunes touch the heart.’’ The line and a half sunt hic etiam... 
tangunt has a cumulative effect that Dryden’s version lacks. 


Leeds University, England R. H. MARTIN 





FURTHER PURSUIT OF SELIMA 


In an article in Philological Quarterly for October 1949 I re- 
printed and discussed the version of Thomas Gray’s Ode on the 
Death of a Favourite Cat published in The Newcastle General 
Magazine for January 1748, only a few weeks after its appear- 
ance in Dodsley’s Collection of Poems (1748).1. As I there pointed 
out, this version is not that published by Dodsley, nor that which 
the poet had sent Thomas Warton on 17 March 1747, nor that 
later included in Designs by Mr. R. Bentley, for Six Poems by 
Mr. T. Gray (1753). Since writing the article, I have discovered 
still another early printing of Gray’s Ode, a version unlike any 
one of these four texts, though containing no line or word not 
included in at least one of them. 

At the close of the Ode in The Newcastle General Magazine is 
printed the word Edinburgh, an indication, I assume, that it was 
submitted from that city; and it is in Edinburgh some months 
later that Gray’s poem appeared in the June 1748 issue of The 
Scots Magazine.2 Published anonymously, it is entitled On a 
favourite cat that fell into a china cistern which had gold fishes 
in it, and was drowned,? which differs somewhat from the titles 

1‘*The Second Edition of Thomas Gray’s Ode on the Death of a Favourite 
Cat,’’ xxvii, 512-515. 

2x, 279-280. 

81 have followed The Scots Magazine in capitalizing only the initial word 
of the title. 
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of the other texts. In contrast to the bad printing of The New- 
castle General Magazine’s text with its faulty punctuation and 
misspellings, The Scots Magazine’s text is excellently printed with 
the exception of two marks of punctuation: a comma rather than 
the necessary period appears at the end of line 15, and in stanza 
four the colon is placed at the close of the second rather than the 
first linet When the printer’s errors in The Newcastle General 
Magazine are taken into consideration,® The Scots Magazine’s text 
becomes considerably closer to its text than to that readily avail- 
able one in Dodsley’s Collection® or, indeed, to the then unpub- 
lished version now known as the Warton Manuscript. 

The textual variants between the two magazine versions (other 
than those which ean almost certainly be ascribed to The New- 
castle General Magazine’s faulty printing) are The Scots Maga- 
zine’s retention of the earlier ‘‘beauteous’’ instead of ‘‘angel’’ 
(line 14) and ‘‘your’’ instead of ‘‘the’’ (line 40)—sufficient proof, 
I believe, that the two texts were not printed from copies of one 
parent manuscript. Another difference, possibly not a result of 
the printer’s misreading, is line 16: The Newcastle General Maga- 
zine has the unique ‘‘Their scaly Armours, 7'yrians Hue,’’ while 
The Scots Magazine prints ‘‘Their scaly armour’s T'yrian hue,”’ 
the reading found in all other texts of the poem. One other vari- 
ant, ‘‘eyes’’ for ‘‘eye’’ in line 25, may or may not be a result of 
the bad printing of The Newcastle General Magazine, which con- 
tains the singular form; but almost certainly that magazine’s 
omission of ‘‘in vain’’ in line 22 ean be ascribed to the printer 
(or perhaps a faulty manuscript). 

On the other hand, there are marked similarities between the 
two magazine versions which indicate that they were probably 
composed around the same time. Both vary from the text in 
Dodsley’s Collection in containing a reversal of lines 4 and 5 and 
the revisions of ‘‘What cat’s a foe to fish?’’ to ‘‘ What cat’s averse 
to fish?’’ (line 24), ‘‘Nor eruel Tom nor Harry heard’’ to ‘‘Nor 


4No two texts have exactly the same punctuation, but the position of the 
colon in this second instance causes a reading of the stanza different from that 
of the standard text. The Newcastle General Magazine’s text indicates this 
same incorrect reading by having no mark of punctuation at the close of the 
first line, a comma at the close of the second. 

5 For example, ‘‘Neriad’’ for ‘‘Nereid’’ (line 34) and ‘‘headless’’ for 
‘*heedless’’ (line 41). 

6 Dodsley’s Collection had been advertised in the January 1748 issue of The 
Scots Magazine (x, 52). 
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eruel Tom, nor Susan heard’’ (line 35), and ‘‘ What fav’rite has 
no friend!’’ to ‘‘A fav’rite has no friend’’ (line 36)*—all later 
used by Gray in his final form of the poem published in Designs 
by Mr. R. Bentley, for Six Poems by Mr. T. Gray, and all but 
one (line 35) included in the Warton Manuscript. The Scots 
Magazine also contains other variations from Dodsley’s Collection. 
such as ‘‘her’’ instead of ‘‘the’’ (line 10), ‘‘eyes’’ instead of 
‘‘looks’’ (line 25), and ‘‘strikes’’ instead of ‘‘tempts’’ (line 40), 
the first and third of these being identical with the text of The 
Newcastle General Magazine, while the second, already mentioned, 
varies from the other magazine version only in the plurality of 
the word. Two other important differences from the text in 
Dodsley’s Collection and, indeed, all other versions of the poem 
except that in The Newcastle General Magazine are the verbal 
ones of ‘‘paw’’ instead of ‘‘claw’’ (line 20) and ‘‘glitters’’ in- 
stead of ‘‘glisters’’ (line 42). That The Scots Magazine’s text 
contains these is evidence that they are later discarded changes 
made by Gray himself and not, as might be suspected were The 
Newcastle General Magazine’s version the only one containing 
them, printer’s errors. 

As in the ease of the publication of the poem in The Newcastle 
General Magazine, the perhaps unanswerable problem arises as 
to who sent The Scots Magazine the Ode. Most likely it was some 
one of Gray’s friends to whom he had given a manuscript of the 
poem, or perhaps it was a friend’s friend who in turn had secured 
a copy. But the existence of two unique versions of the poem in 
contemporary magazines inclines one to wonder whether Gray, 
who professed a disdain for seeing his name in print, had no 
such feeling about Selima’s, and whether it was he himself who 
anonymously submitted his Ode in both instances. 

Since the version of the Ode as published in The Scots Maga- 
zine is apparently unknown to scholars, it is reprinted here. 


On a favourite cat that fell into a china cistern 
which had gold fishes in it, and was drowned. 


’Twas on a lofty vase’s side, 
Where China’s gayest art had dy’d 


7In these lines, as elsewhere, capitalization varies between the two maga- 
zine versions, The Newcastle General Magazine using capitals much more fre- 
quently than The Scots Magacine. 

8 The Warton Manuscript is identical with the text in The Scots Magaeine 
in the case of these three words. The final form of the poem keeps ‘‘her,’’ 
but discards ‘‘eyes’’ and ‘‘strikes’’ in favor of the earlier wording. 
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The azure flow’rs that blow, 
Demurest of the tabby kind 
The pensive Selima reclin’d, 

Gaz’d on the lake below. 


Her conscious tail her joy declar’d, 
The fair round face, the snowy beard, 
The velvet of her paws, 
Her coat that with the tortoise vyes, 
Her ears of jet, and emerald eyes 
She saw, and purr’d applause. 


Still had she gaz’d; but ’midst the tide, 
Two beauteous forms were seen to glide, 
The genii of the stream, 
Their scaly armour’s Tyrian hue, 
Thro’ richest purple to the view, 
Betray’d a golden gleam. 


The hapless nymph, with wonder, saw 
A whisker first, and then a paw: 
With many an ardent wish 
She stretch’d in vain to reach the prize. 
What female heart can gold despise? 
What cat’s averse to fish? 


Presumptuous maid! with eyes intent, 
Again she stretch’d, again she bent, 
Nor knew the gulph between. 
(Malignant Fate sat by, and smil’d) ; 
The slippery verge her feet beguil’d; 
She tumbled headlong in. 


Eight times emerging from the flood, 
She mew’d to ev’ry wat’ry god 
Some speedy aid to send: 
No dolphin came, no Nereid stirr’d, 
Nor cruel Tom, nor Susan heard: 
A fav’rite has no friend. 


From hence, ye beauties, undeceiv’d, 
Know one false step is ne’er retriev’d, 
And be with caution bold: 
Not all that strikes your wand’ring eyes, 
And heedless hearts, is lawful prize 
Nor all that glitters, gold. 


University of Arkansas T. C. DuNcAN EAVES 





THE DATE OF JOHN GAY’S ‘AN EPISTLE TO BURLINGTON’ 


It is now possible to establish a definite date for the publica- 
tion of John Gay’s An Epistle to the Right Honourable the Earl 
of Burlington. This poem, often referred to as A Journey to 
Exeter, has been variously dated.1 The following advertisement 


1 William H. Irving assigns the poem to the late Spring of 1716; see his 
John Gay Favorite of the Wits (1940) p. 142. The late Norman Ault placed 
the date of publication between March 8, 1716, when Blackmore’s attack on 
Swift appeared, and November 14, 1716; see his ‘‘Pope and ‘England’s Arch- 
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in The Daily Courant for Monday, February 18, 1717 (British 
Museum, Burney Collection) makes further conjecture unneces- 
sary: 
This Day is Published: 

Two Epistles, One to the Right Honourable Richard Earl of Burlington: The 
other to a Lady. Both by Mr. Gay. Printed for Bernard Lintott between the 
Temple-Gates: Where may be had his Comedy call’d Three Hours after 
Marriage, His Trivia; or the Art of Walking the Streets; and his Farce call’d, 
the What d’ye call it. All Printed in 8vo. to bind together.2 

The dating of Gay’s An Epistle to Burlington is of special in- 
terest to scholars concerned with Pope’s correspondence. In a 
letter to Jervas dated November 14, 1716, Pope mentions an attack 
on Blackmore by Gay in defence of Swift. (The City Bard had 
recently inveighed against A Tale of A Tub and had described 
its author as an ‘‘impious buffon.’’* Pope writes: 

Gay is yours and theirs [Swift and Parnell’s]. His spirit is awakened very 
much in the cause of the Dean, which has broke forth in a courageous couplet 
or two upon Sir Richard Blackmore. He has printed it with his name to it, 
and bravely assigns no other reason, than the said Sir Richard has abused 
Dr. Swift.4 
On the basis of this reference, Dr. George Sherburn attributed 
to Gay the anonymous Verses To be placed under the Picture of 
England’s Arch-Poet; Containing a compleat Catalogue of his 
Works, which appeared for the first time in the third volume of 
the Swift and Pope Miscellanies, published by Motte in 1732.° 
Theodore F. M. Newton challenged Sherburn’s attribution by 
noting that several of the poems of Blackmore mentioned in the 
“eompleat Catalogue of his Works’’ were not written until after 
1720.° 

When Dr. William H. Irving considered the aforementioned 
Pope letter, he concluded that Gay’s ‘‘courageous couplets’’ should 
be identified with the following quatrain in An Epistle to Bur- 
lington: 


Poet’ ’? RES, xtx (Oct. 1943), 380, and New Light on Pope (1949), pp. 251- 
252. For other conjectural dates see C. G. Faber’s edition of the Poetical 
Works of John Gay (1926), p. 152. 

2Gay’s Two Epistles was also advertised in the March 20 and March 28 
editions of The Daily Courant. 

8 Blackmore, Essays upon Several Subjects, 1, 217. Advertised as ‘‘This 
Day is publish’d’’ in the Evening Post for March 6-8, 1716. 

4Elwin-Courthope, Works of Alexander Pope, vul, 22. 

5 George Sherburn, The Early Career of Alexander Pope (1934), p. 167. 

6 Theodore F. M. Newton, ‘‘Blackmore’s Eliza,’’ Harvard Studies and 
Notes in Philology and Literature, xvii, 116. 
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Then Maurus in his proper Sphere might shine, 

And these proud numbers grace great William’s sign. 
*This is the Man, this the Nassovian, whom 

I nam’d the brave Deliwerer to come. 


*Prince Arthur, Book 5.7 

If these couplets, published on February 18, 1717, are accepted 
as the attack on Blackmore by Gay referred to in the Pope-Jervas 
letter dated November 14, 1716, the following possibilities should 
be considered: 1) that Pope had seen the poem prior to its pub- 
lication, (which seems unlikely since he specifically refers to the 
attack on Blackmore as already printed); 2) that the letter to 
Jervas is a composite one;® and 3) that the date of the letter is 
ineorrect.® If the date of the Pope-Jervas letter is correct, it is 
reasonable to conelude that the attack mentioned in it by Pope 
eannot be either An Epistle to Burlington or the Verses on Eng- 
land’s Arch-Poet. 
University of Nebraska ALBERT ROSENBERG 


7 William H. Irving, John Gay Favorite of the Wits (1940) p. 141. The late 
Norman Ault argued conclusively against the possibility of the Verses being 
the attack on Blackmore mentioned in the Pope-Jervas letter and identified 
this attack with the quoted quatrain. He was undoubtedly unaware of Irving’s 
earlier treatment of the problem, since wartime conditions made scholarly 
materials from America virtually inaccessible to scholars in England when 
his article was published (1943). See his ‘‘Pope and ‘England’s Arch-Poet,’ ’’ 
RES, X1x, 376-384. The quoted quatrain appears in ‘‘An Epistle to the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Burlington,’’ in Two Epistles; One, to the Right 
Honourable Richard Earl of Burlington; The Other, to a Lady [1717], p. 19. 

8 For pertinent information on Pope’s editing of his letters see Sherburn, 
op. cit., p. 20ff. 

9 This possibility is advanced by Irving on the basis of internal evidence, 
see op. cit., p. 161. 














